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KANSAS CITY ENTERTAINS MUSIC 


Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, National Association 
of Schools, Kansas State and 
Missouri Teachers Convene 


Allen Elected President 


Orchestral Concert, Chamber 
Music Programs, Instrumental 
Demonstrations, Lectures, 
Clinics and Forums Add to 
Four-Day Convention 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 5. 


HE Music Teachers National As- 

sociation meeting concurrently with 
the National Association of Schools, the 
Kansas State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Missouri State Teachers 
Association from Dec. 27-30, at the 
Hotel Muehlebach and Hotel Phillips, 
turned every available meeting hall into 
a musical laboratory. More than 1300 
delegates from forty-eight states, dis- 
cussed, debated and dissected pedagogic 
problems pertinent to the welfare of the 
pre-school prodigy to the age of the ma- 
ture artist and teacher. Sessions were 
jammed to capacity to hear papers that 
stimulated interchange of ideas. A con- 
cert by the Kansas City Philharmonic 
with Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, 
duo-piano soloists, and Karl Krueger, 
conductor, was likewise attended by the 
entire delegate body. 


New Officers Elected 


At the closing executive meeting, pre- 
sided over by Edwin Hughes, retiring 
president, New York City, elected to 
that post was Warren D. Allen of the 
music faculty of Stanford University, 
Paio Alto, California; Homer G. Mowe, 
director of a voice studio, New York 
City, was named vice-president. Re- 
elected to post of secretary and treas- 
urer respectively, were Donald M. 
Swarthout, dean of the school of Fine 
Arts, University of Kansas, and Oscar 
Demmler of Pittsburgh, Pa. Thrée- 
term directors elected to the executive 
board are Karl Gehrkens, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O.; John Hoffmann, head 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Musi¢ 
and Carlyle Scott of the University of 
Minnesota. Serving on the executive 
committee for one year are Mrs. Crosby 
Adams of Montreat, N. C., and C. V. 
Buttleman of Chicago, Ill. The next 
meeting will be in Cleveland, O., on 
Dec. 29-30, 1940, the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music preceding this 
on Dec. 27-28. 

“Keep Music Out of the War and 
Keep the War Out of Music” was the 
slogan Mr. Hughes suggested for 
MTNA, in his welcoming address in 
Music Hall, at the opening general ses- 
sion on the afternoon ef Dec. 28. Radio 
Music, he stated, is being widely used 
as a propaganda medium by the nations 
of Europe. Each hopes that it will help 
win the war. We in America should 
use music to influence the international 


At the Sixty-First Annual Banquet Held in the Hotel Muehlebach Are (Left to Right) Howard 
Hanson, Toastmaster; Edwin Hughes, Retiring President, and Warren D. Allen, of the 
Music Faculty of Stanford University, Newly-Elected President of MTNA 


situation as propaganda for peace and 
in no other way. Our own country is 
now offered a challenge for the develop- 
ment of American ideals and American 
art. It is here on our own soil that the 
arts, not only of America, but also of 
Europe, must be nurtured, if their heri- 
tage and traditions are to be preserved. 
He stressed the fact that free WPA 
music teaching had been given over, for 
the most part, to state officials and was 
confident that Earl V. Moore, former 
president of the MTNA (who later in 
the afternoon outlined at length the 
functions of the WPA administrations), 
as director of federal music project, 
would carry out, to the best interests 
of all concerned, the administration ac- 
tivities. Following Mr. Hughes were 
impressive memorial expressions in 
memory of Waldo Selden Pratt, late 
eminent musicologist, who, Karl W. 


Gehrkins claimed, made the greatest 
contribution of anyone to the MTNA. 
Other speakers to honor his memory 
were J. Lawrence Erb of Connecticut 
College (read by D. M. Swarthout), 
and Canon C. Winfred Douglas of 
Denver, Col. 


Practical Advice to Music Students 


Arnold Schoenberg, composer and 
member of the musical faculty of the 
University of California, was affection- 
ately applauded for his practical sug- 
gestions to the music student who earns 
his living. “The greater part of the 
time he uses to earn a living should be 
devoted to subjects closely related to 
music. Artist students can teach their 
own instrument. They can write about 
music, but of course, writing, like other 
crimes, does not pay. There may be 


student activities in printing, engraving e 


Photographs by Kansas City Star 


Honor Guests at the Annual Banquet of the MTNA Were (Left to Right) Karl Krueger, 
Conductor of the Kansas City Philharmonic; Arnold Schoenberg, Composer, Who Was a 


Speaker at the Convention; Jewel ‘Bethany Hughes, Who, with Edwin Hughes, Played Two- 


Piano Works with the Philharmonic on Dec. 28; and Canon C. Winfred Douglas of Denver, 
Colorado, Speaker at the Banquet 


‘TEACHERS 


Krueger Leads Philharmonic 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hughes as 
Soloists — Canon Douglas Is 
Banquet Speaker 


Cleveland for 1940 


Sir Robert Mayer Speaks — 
Petri and Mannheimer Heard 
—Schoenberg Gives Advice to 
Students — Symposiums Are 
Stimulating 


and photostatic shops. It is amazing 
how few musicians know these process- 
es and it is amazing how little regard 
these shops show for the progress and 
development of our art.” At this point 
Schoenberg related that when one of 
his most advanced works was engraved, 
the proof reader of the shop asked him 
if there was not a mistake in measure 
724, since the first violin had D natural 
and the second violin had D sharp. 
“This after 723 preceding measures,” he 
laughingly commented. 

Sir Robert Mayer, Fellow, Royal Col- 
lege of Musicians, London, England, 
who is the founder of the Robert Mayer 
concerts for children and co-founder 
and director of the London Philhar- 
monic and president of various English 
Chamber Music Societies, spoke perti- 
nently upon “English Musical Activi- 
ties.” The inspiration for the founding 
of orchestral concerts for children, he 
and his wife owed to America, he 
claimed. Hearing Walter Damrosch 
conduct one of his concerts convinced 
him that this was the ideal way of 
creating an intelligent and music-loving 
public, a public that would not only 
know what it likes but why it likes it. 


Eric Clarke, director of Concert Proj- 
ect, Association of American Colleges, 
New York City, “where the problems 
of the capable musical performer who 
stagnates in many a college music de- 
partment and of the music teacher who 
sees no further than his own specific 
subject receive intense study by the Col- 
lege Department of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges,” was unable to 
be present at the convention but his 
paper was read at the following session. 


Reception Held at Art Gallery 


At this point the delegates attended 
a reception at the Nelson Gallery of 
Art, the hostesses being the Kansas City 
Local Committee, of which Mrs. John 
McLaughlin was head, and the follow- 
ing societies: 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, 

Mr. Harotp VAN Duzee, Director. 
University of Kansas City, Dr. RoBert 
D. W. Apams, Director of Music. 
Public School Music Supervisors, Miss 

MABELLE GLENN, Director. 
Pro Art School of Music, Miss BerTHA 
Hornapay, Director. 
Kansas City Musical Club, Mrs. Spen- 
cer A. Garp, President. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for January 10, 1940 


Chicago City Opera Adds Further Singers 
to Roster During Its Concluding Weeks 





Martha Eggerth Makes Amer- 
ican Debut in ‘Bohéme’—Vir- 
ginia Pemberton, Doris Doe 
and Mario Chamlee Appear for 
First Time — Humperdinck 
Opera Sung 

CHICAGO, Jan. 5. 


HOUGH the Chicago City Opera 

officially closed its season on Dec. 16 
with ‘Louise’, two post-season perform- 
ances of Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ were 
given, on Dec. 18 and 31. Martha Eg- 
gerth, soprano, made her American 
operatic debut in the latter, and Vir- 
ginia Pemberton, her first appearance 
of the season in the former. Doris 
Doe sang with the company for the first 
time this year in ‘Louise’, and Mario 
Chamlee made his return in Smetana’s 
‘The Bartered Bride’. An addition to 
the repertoire was ‘Humperdinck’s 
opera ‘Hansel und Gretel’, which was 
sung in English. 

On New Year’s Eve Marta Eggerth 
made her American operatic debut .as 
Mimi in ‘La Bohéme’ singing opposite 
Jan Kiepura as Rodolfo at the Chicago 
Civic Opera House. In private life 
Miss Eggerth is Mrs. Kiepura. Her 
voice was light and of fine quality; it 
tended somewhat to lose color when 
forced beyond normal use and in en- 
semble singing was liable to go un- 
heard. Of pleasing stage presence, her 
acting of the role was very good. Mr. 
Kiepura, as usual, made Rodolfo a 
romantic figure and did some of the best 
singing of the season not only in the 
‘Narrative’ in the first act, but through- 
out the entire opera. 

Charlotte Boerner as Musetta, made 
a very fine impression as singer and 
actress, singing the ‘Waltz Song’ in the 





Charlotte Boerner Mario Chamlee 


second act with verve and sparkle. 
Virgilio Lazzari as Colline; George 
Czaplicki as Marcello; Reinald Schmitt 
as Schaunard, completed the quartet of 
Bohemians, and Giuseppi Cavadore in 
the double roles of Benoit and Aicin- 
doro; Kenneth Morrow as Parpignol. 
and Ben Landsman, a Sergeant, rounded 
the cast. Carl Alwin provided splendid 
orchestral support. 


Singers Assume New Roles 


The first of the two performances of 
‘La Bohéme’ was given on Dec. 18, with 
Virginia Pemberton as Mimi; Andre Bur- 
dino as Rodolfo and Henrietta Chase as 
Musetta, first appearances locally in these 
roles for Mr. Sedies and Miss Chase, 
and the first this season for Miss Pember- 
ton. 

Miss Pemberton’s Mimi was a model 
of restrained feeling and singing and she 
revealed an irtuitive dramatic sense making 
this part plausible and most interesting to 
watch. Her voice, of extraordinary range, 
was especially lovely in the upper register. 





Martha Eggerth (Mrs. Kiepura) and Jan 
Kiepura in 'Bohéme' 


Added to this was an unusual intelligence, 
apparent in the thoroughness with which 
she had worked out the many details of 
the role. 

Mr. Burdino was a worthy Rodolfo to 
Miss Pemberton’s Mimi and his singing 
of this rich music had warmth and color. 
Miss Chase as Musetta, sang with the 
brilliance and lightness which this role de- 
mands, acting with an amusingly impish 
air. George Czaplicki, Virgilio Lazzari, 
John Daggett Howell, Giuseppe Cavadore, 





Virginia Pemberton Doris Doe 


individually and collectively, repeated past 
successes in their respective parts. Leo 
Kopp conducted. 

The Opera Company officially ended its 
season on the evening of Dec. 16, with 
‘Louise’, Grace Moore singing the name 
part, Andre Burdino as. Julien, Léon 
Rothier as the father, Doris Doe replacing 
Maria Claessens as the mother, and the 
balance of the large cast as in the previous 
performances. Miss Moore evoked the 
same warm enthusiasm for her splendid 
work in this opera as in earlier appear- 
ances this season and was ably supported 
by the other artists, Miss Doe making an 
especially favorable impression as_ the 
mother in her only appearance this year. 


Dosia Sings Tosca 


In the afternoon Elen Dosia appeared 
as Tosca in Puccini’s opera of that name. 
Her voice seemed somewhat light for this 
part but her impersonation was well 
thought out. George Czaplicki gave a 
forceful characterization of Scarpia. The 
honors of the afternoon, however, really 
belonged to Jan Kiepura for his excep- 
tionally fine Cavaradossi. 

A special children’s matinee on Dec. 
15, at which Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ was given its only performance 
this season, drew a crowded house. Sung 
very understandably in English by Eliza- 
beth Brown and Louisa Hoe in the title 
roles, Sonia Sharnova, a glorious-voiced, 
but terrifying, witch; Mark Love as the 
father and May Barron, Janis Porter and 
Helene Margolyne in smaller parts, the 
performance moved smoothly along to the 
enjoyment of the hundreds of children in 
the audience. 

Mario Chamlee made his only appear- 
ance this season when ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ by Smetana was repeated in Eng- 
lish on Dec. 15. This was the only cast 
change from earlier performances of this 


opera but it served to inject new interest 
in the opera and the regret that Mr. 
Chamlee had not been with the company 
for the entire season. His easy stage 
presence, rich tenor and fine sense of 
dramatic values, made him an important 
addition to the cast. 

Hilda Burke, Anthony Marlowe and 
Douglas Beattie again appeared as Marie, 
Wenzel and Kezal, with Robert Ringling 
again the ringmaster in the circus scene. 
The colorful dances provided by the Little- 
field ballet were again a delight to the 
eye and the zest with which Henry Weber 
conducted gave the entire production 
sparkle and vivacity. 

CHARLES QUINT 


BALLET RUSSE PERFORMS 
NOVELTIES IN CHICAGO 








Six New Works Are Seen in Fourteen 
Performances of Company’s 
Annual Visit 
Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—With six new bal- 
lets and many old favorites, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo began a series 
of fourteen performances on Dec. 26 at 
the Auditorium Theatre. The novelties 
were ‘Ghost Town’, ‘Devil’s Holiday’, 
‘Tgrouchka’, ‘Capriccio Espagnol’, 
‘Rouge et Noir’ and ‘Bacchanale’. The 
first of these was introduced on Dec. 
26; the next three had their Chicago 
premieres on Dec. 27, and the last two 
on Dec. 28 and 29, respectively. Rich- 
ard Rodgers conducted the first per- 
formance of his music for ‘Ghost Town’. 
The other performances were under the 
batons of Efrem Kurtz and Franz Al- 

lers. 

The familiar ballets seen during this 
engagement included: ‘Scheherazade’, 
‘Gaité Parisienne’, ‘Les Sylphides’, 
‘Petruchka’, ‘Prince Igor’, ‘Swan Lake’, 
the ‘Blue Bird’ from ‘Aurora’s Wed- 
ding’, ‘Le Beau Danube’, ‘La Boutique 
Fantasque’, ‘Spectre de la Rose’, Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, ‘Carnaval’, 
‘The Three Cornered Hat’ and ‘L’Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune’. Both these and the 
new works were cordially received. 


C. Q. 


SPAM to Publish Holden’s ‘Chamber 
Music for Piano and Strings’ 
The Society for the Publication of 
American Music, A. Walter Kramer, 
president, has announced that this 
season it will omit its annual examina- 
tion of manuscripts. The society has 
several manuscripts, submitted in the 
past, which it feels worthy additions to 
American chamber music. One of these 
will be selected for next year’s publica- 
tion award. Of the works submitted last 
Fall, the society will publish during the 
present season David Holden’s ‘Cham- 
ber Music for Piano and Strings’. 








Williamsburg Plans New Festival 

WILLIAMsBuRG, VA., Jan. 5.—A new 
series of festival concerts of Eighteenth 
Century chamber music, sponsored by 
the Restoration in Williamsburg, will 
be held in the ballroom of the Gover- 
nor’s Palace from April 15 to 20 in- 
clusive. Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsi- 
chordist, who has directed these con- 
certs for the past two years, will again 
be in charge. 





Chicago Opera Board Votes to Continue 


Fund Drive 

Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Although the cur- 
rent season has closed, the opera board 
of trustees voted to continue their ap- 
peal for $200,000. Contracts for the 
1940 season must be considered by Feb. 
1, at which time a fund of at least $200,- 
000 must be in hand. Robert Hall Mc- 
Cormick, chairman, reported that $105,- 
000 has been pledged to the fund. 





Jean Dickenson Engaged 
By Metropolitan Opera 





American Soprano to Make Her Debut 
as Philine in Benefit Perform- 
ance of ‘Mignon’ 

Jean Dickenson, American soprano, 
has been engaged for the current Metro- 
politan Opera season by Edward John- 
son, general manager. Miss Dickenson 
will make her debut as Philine in ‘Mig- 





"‘Sentiive 
Jean Dickenson 


non’ on the afternoon of Jan. 26 at a 
performance which will be given for the 
benefit of the Vassar Club of New York. 

Miss Dickenson was born in Montreal 
of American parents and has acquired 
all of her musical education in the 
United States. She has sung on the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air and has also appeared with the San 
Carlo Opera, Denver Grand Opera, with 
the Milwaukee Symphony and the Little 
Symphony of Montreal. 


BACH FESTIVAL PLANS 








Bethlehem Choir Rehearses for Thirty- 
third Presentation 

BETHELEHEM, Pa., Jan. 5. — The 
thirty-third Bach Festival, presented in 
Bethlehem by the Bach Choir, Ifor 
Jones, director, is scheduled to be held 
on May 17 and 18. Rehearsals were 
resumed on Oct. 6 and thirty-five new 
members were added to the roll during 
the first two weeks. 

The program on the 17th will be de- 
voted to church cantatas, including: No. 
91, ‘Praise be to thee, Lord Jesus 
Christ’; No. 118, ‘O Jesus Christ, my 
light and life’; No. 63, ‘Christians all 
this happy day’; No. 125, ‘In peace and 
joy I now depart’; No. 144, “Take what 
thine is, and go thy way’; No. 161, 
‘Come, thou lovely hour of dying’; and 
No. 50, ‘Now hath salvation and 
strength’. On the 18th the Mass in B 
Minor will be given in its entirety by 
the choir for the thirty-fourth time. 





Sebastian Named Permanent Conductor 
of Scranton Philharmonic 
ScRANTON, Pa., Jan. 5.—George Se- 
bastian, who was originally engaged to 
conduct four concerts with the Scranton 
Philharmonic, has been named perma- 
nent conductor of that organization. 
Mr. Sebastian will conduct, in addition 
to the regular winter concerts for which 
he was engaged, a series of summer 
concerts which will be held in Scranton 
Athletic Park. He has also been re- 
engaged as guest conductor for a series 
of summer concerts at Robin Hood Dell 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 














Montemezzi’s ‘L’Amore dei Tre 
Re’ Staged, with Jepson, Pinza, 
Bonelli and Tokatyan in Prin- 
cipal Roles—Gennaro Papi Is 
Conductor. 


OMETHING more than acceptably 

good singing is required if justice is 
to be done to, ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, 
as was made only too clear when 
Montemezzi’s cherished opera was re- 
vived at the Metropolitan on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 27. In the course of its 
tesselated career in Manhattan the work 
has had its brilliant ups and its doleful 
downs. This was not one of the ups, 
brilliant or otherwise. 


The cast for the revival follows: 


pO NS SPT eee Ezio Pinza 
BEGRIVORS.. 000 cvciccncecssb ene Richard Bonelli 
A VITO... 0c. ccc ec ceeeeseeeeessArmand Tokatyan 
| SPT eee Alessio De Paolis 
A Youth.................+00++. NiGhdlaa~Massue 
DR sucissdseuse sweuseescckte Helen Jepson 
DS | sslnvig.aed Sith aes Weta Lucielle Browning 
A Young Woman............. Maxine Stellman 
An Old Woman.............-+.05 Anna Kaskas 
Shepherd’s Voice.............- Maxine Stellman 


Conductor, Gennaro Papi 
Stage Director, Désiré Detrére 
Chorus Master, Fausto Cleva 


As has already been intimated, the 
principals met their vocal obligations 
acceptably if with something less than 
distinction. The first and foremost 
reason for the failure of the revival to 
make the “come back” many had hoped 
for it was to be found in the pit. It has 
not been forgotten that it was Arturo 
Toscanini who conducted the first 
American performance of ‘L’Amore’ at 
the Metropolitan on Jan. 2, 1914, within 
nine months of its world premiere at 
La Scala in Milan. That was 16 years 
ago, but the standard that was set then 
is the standard that lovers of ‘L’Amore’ 
must expect to have approximated to- 
day. Polacco, Moranzoni and Serafin 
took over the score in successive re- 
vivals at the Metropolitan. Gino Mari- 
nuzzi brought a new glow to it when 
Mary Garden and Edward Johnson 
sang the lovers at the Lexington with 
the visiting Chicago company. As com- 
pared to the Toscanini performances, 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA BRINGS REVIVAL AND DEBUTS 





Photographs by Wide World Studio 


Helen Jepson as Fiora in the Revival of 


'L'Amore dei Tre Re’ 
were differences and some dis- 
sents, but never has the beautiful or- 
chestral score been permitted to sag 
into such a perfunctory affair as at the 
revival of Dec. 27. 

In a sense, this is a symphonic score. 
It spins a web virtually independent of 
the stage voices. On this occasion it 
was reduced to a dull background, often 
scarcely more than an accompaniment. 
Voice after voice in the orchestra sim- 
ply did not sound; strand after strand 
of the fabric was never brought into 
view. And yet there were times when 
it was difficult to hear the singers. 

To be sure, Mr. Pinza’s was the only 
really big voice on the stage. Vocally 
and dramatically, as well as physically, 
he towered above his associates. Yet 
other singers of the role have delivered 
the first-act monologue quite as effect- 


there 








Ezio Pinza, Who Sang the Part of Archibaldo 


ively and some have been more success- 
ful in suggesting the blindness of 
Archibaldo. 

Miss Jepson’s Fiora was an embodi- 
ment attractive to the eye and agreeable 
to the ear. Some may have considered 
her the prettiest of Fioras. Her sing- 
ing was smoothly controlled and of 
good tone. In her impersonation was 
nothing visually wrong, save that it 
lacked plasticity. But beyond the rou- 
tine of the part was the recurring need 
for the quality of intensity, without 
which the great scene of Fiora’s sur- 
render to Avito’s passionate wooing 
cannot be made to ring true. There are 
many who have memories of Mary Gar- 
den o- Lucrezia Bori in this opera. 
Like the Toscanini and Marinuzzi per- 
formances in the pit, these Fioras set 
a standard. It must be approximated 
if this opera is to be brought back to 
the place it occupied in its vital years 
at the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Tokatyan’s Avito was commend- 
able chiefly on its vocal side. This can 
be said also of Mr. Bonelli’s Manfredo. 
In neither instance was the role one 
entirely congenial to the artist. Mr. 
Bonelli, it was recalled, sang in the last 
previous performance of the work on 
March 9, 1933. This 
was the opera’s 43d 
performance at the 
house. Previously it 
had figured in 13 sea- 
sons. The last previ- 
ous revival six years 
ago was productive of 
but two performances. 

Those who treasure 
Montemezzi’s score 
will not readily con- 
cede that the apparent 
decrescendo of inter- 
est since the opera’s 
early years at the 
Metropolitan has been 
due to a paling of its 
basic musical and dra- 
matic appeal. It has 
not fared uniformly 
well in the matter of 


eonnnnsnnennsensan inverse senesenteiny tern tetera 


Graciously Taking a “-ur- 
tain Call after “i<¢ of 
the Acts of ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’ Are (Left to 
Right): Harriet Henders, 
American Soprano, Who 
Made Her Metropolitan 
Opera Debut as Sophie; 
Lotte Lehmann, the Mar- 
schallin, and Risé Stevens, 
in the role of Octavian 


OONDESNNEDANNNUNFOENORON vnnenHED certeeeuatsenoeransoeriinnconensniiiOnD 
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Rose Pauly Returns to Company 
in “‘Tannhauser’ and Bjoerling 
in ‘Rigoletto-—Helen Traubel, 
Harriet Henders, Anthony 
Marlowe and Mack Harrell 
Make Debuts—First ‘Tristan’ 
Heard 





Abresch 
Helen Traubel, as Sieglinde, the Role in 


Which She Made Her Debut 


casting. But if it is a singer’s opera, 
it is also a conductor’s opera; and the 
descent from a Toscanini premiere to a 
Papi revival is one too precipitous— 
whatever the stops at other levels along 
the way—to be contemplated with equa- 
nimity by those to whom the return of 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ is certain to be 
an event of special interest in any opera 
season. Oscar THOMPSON 


Harriet Henders Makes Debut as Sophie 
in ‘Rosenkavalier’ 


Harriet Henders, an American soprano 
who has been better known abroad than at 
home, made her entry at the Metropolitan on 
Dec. 29, as Sophie, when ‘Der Rosenkava- 
lier’ was given the second time. A mistress 
of many roles, Miss Henders has sung in 
Prague, Graz, Vienna, Salzburg, Hamburg, 
Leipzig and Budapest. As Sophie she had 
opposite her the Octavian of Risé Stevens, 
as had been the case in Prague. The stage 
business of the two Americans was par- 
ticularly well worked out. Not in years 
have a Sophie and an Octavian played so 
well into each other’s hands in the second 
act. The two voices blended with particu- 
lar charm in the duet at the close of the 
opera, 

Miss Henders made a very favorable 
first impression, in spite of a scale of dy- 
namics apparently worked out for a much 
smaller house. Her tone was light, sweet 
and true. Her singing always had line. The 
high tessitura of the part gave her no 
trouble. Most of her highest notes were 
taken softly and were free of signs of ner- 
vousness or unsteadiness. The quality was 
appealing in a girlish and sometimes very 
fragile way. There was much fine nuanc- 
ing and some exquisite phrasing. Her act- 
ing had many apt and individual touches, 
though she was no such wisp of a figure 
as some European pictures might have led 
members of the audience to expect. Indica- 
tions of some phrases, particularly in the 
last-act trio, were that the soprano has 
more voice than she chose*to use. Other 
performances will be necessary to decide 
how so intimate a style is to be adapted to 

(Continued on page 15) 
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MTNA Holds 6lst Convention in 


(Continued from page 3) 
Music Teachers Association, Mrs. OPAL 
MartTIN Larson, President. 

Kansas City Guild of Music Teachers, 
Mr. Russet, Wesser, President. 
Sigma Alpha Iota, Mrs. Tyree New- 

BILL, President. 


Mu Phi Epsilon, Mrs. H. Lewis Hess, 


President. 

Bel Canto Club, Mrs. Ross RHEEM, 
President. 

Clef Club, Mrs. R. E. Scruacs, Presi- 
dent. 

Federated Music Clubs, Mrs. Vicror 
SEITER, President. 

Federated Music Teachers Association, 


Mrs. Estette K. Locan, President. 
Past Presidents of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
D. C. VAN STAVERN, President. 
Conservatory of Music, Kansas City, 
Kansas, Mrs. BERNICE BuRwELL, 
Director. 

McDowell Club, Kansas City, Kansas, 
Mrs. CATHERINE Far ey, President. 
Mozart Club, Kansas City, Kansas, Mrs. 
EvuGENE REEvEs, President. 
Moment Musical Club, Miss 

Ketty, President. 
Athenaeum, Mrs. HArry CuHIxp, Presi- 
dent. 


A musical program, attended by mem- 
bers and guests, that filled Atkins Hall, 
was played by the University of Nebras- 
ka Faculty Trio; Emanuel Wishnow, 
violin, Don Lentz, flute, and Herbert 
Schmidt, piano. Bach’s Sonata in C 
Minor and Rabaud’s Andante and 
Scherzo were heard. This was followed 
by a tea in one of the reception rooms. 

Following this, at Hotel President, 
was the dinner and Annual Business 
Meeting of the Missouri Music Teach- 
ers, Rogers Whitmore of the University 
of Missouri, presiding. 


ETHEL 


Stimulating Papers Read 


General discussion, much of which 
was valuable, was stimulated by papers 
which were read Thursday morning in 
the Trianon Room, led by the Council 
of State and Local Presidents, Edith 
Lucille Robbins and Rogers Whitmore, 
chairmen. Carl Weisemann, president of 
Texas MTA, Texas State College for 
Women at Denton, announced that 
Texas had completed the organization 
of an advisory council to the Depart- 
ment of Education in all matters apper- 
taining to music, this having a far- 
reaching effect on music in Texas, mak- 
ing possible coordination of teacher 
training and the teaching of music in 
all the schools. Mrs. Margaret E. Mc- 
Neill, president of the Ohio MTA at 
Dayton, told of the Self-Certification 
Plan sponsored by the Ohio Music 
Teachers Asseciation. The proposed 
new plan for granting permits to music 
teachers in Kansas was elucidated by 
Luther O. Leavangood who stated that 
the advantages of the plan were two- 
fold, first to the student seeking credit 
and receiving encouragement to con- 
tinue his music study, and to the teach- 
er, whose prestige is increased. Roger 
Whitmore, president of the Missouri 
MTA, University of Missouri at Co- 
lumbia, spoke of the Missouri plan for 
Certification of Music Teachers and of 
High School credit for Applied Music: 
Rowena Bishop, president of MTA of 
California, San Bernardino, Calif., 
claimed that organization established a 
harmonious and friendly feeling among 
the members of the profession. 

Approximately 2000 members and 
guests resoundingly applauded the pro- 
gram performed by the Kansas City 
Philharmonic on Thursday evening in 
Music Hall. Precision of ensemble, 
surging crescendos and delicate pianis- 
simos. characterized the playing of Bee- 
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Seated at an Executive Committee Meeting at the Hotel Muehlebach (Left to Right) Are 

Theodore M. Finney of Pittsburgh, Music Historian; Mrs. Crosby Adams, Piano Teacher of 

Montreat, N. C., and Oldest Member in the Association (Fifty-Nine Years); Karl Gehrkens 
of Oberlin, O.; and Donald M. Swarthout, Secretary of the Association 





Baron Missakian 
The Lombardi Quartet, Which Sang a Group 
of Songs at the Annual Banquet of the MTNA 


thoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 2, 
Brahms’s First Symphony, Griffes’s 


‘The White Peacock’ and Stravinsky’s 
‘Fire Bird Suite.” Edwin and Jewel 
Bethany Hughes, for their interesting 
performance of Poulenc’s Concerto in 
D Minor for two pianos, received an 
ovation with Karl Krueger and the 
orchestra. 

On Friday, Dec. 29, the National Com- 
mittee on Music Education met at a 7:30 
breakfast. The interesting program, Music 
in the Public and Parochial Schools, had 
Mabelle Glenn, director of music in the 
public schools of Kansas City, presiding. 
Marguerite Zimmerman, directed her ex- 
cellently trained Paseo High School A 
Cappella Choir in works by Tchaikovsky 
and Koshetz; Harling Spring’s group from 
Westport High School, also A Cappella, 
were warmly applauded for their singing 
of Lutkin’s ‘The Waits Are Singing in the 
Lane.’ Sister Antonine, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill., spoke about “The Old 
Versus the New in Music Education.” 
Claiming that many different teaching 
techniques have been evolved, she urged 
that one important point be not forgotten: 
“Had not the newer developments been es- 
tablished upon the foundation of a rich 
culture, they might not have attained the 
prestige enjoyed today and only in measure 
in which yet further developments will 
have as their basis a solid foundation, only 
in so far will success attend the future 
in music education.” “For one reason or 
other,” said George Oscar Bowen, director 
of music of Tulsa, Okla., you may not 
be privileged to have voice classes similar 
to those in your senior schools. Possiblv 
you might not know what to do with one 
if it were given to you, but I do plead 
with you not to ruin any more voices of 
girls and boys than can be helped. If you 
don’t know what to do with them every 
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step of the way, find out. Our future as 
teachers, as choral directors, depends upon 
the product we present day after day. We 
often repeat our national slogan, “Music 
for Every Child, Every Child for Music.” 
Following this attentively received paper 
was a demonstration of Choral Technique 
with the Westport High School A Cappella 
Choir, directed by Peter Tkach, director of 
Music, West High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn., participating. 

The College Music Session, Warren D. 
Allen, Stanford University, presiding, held 
two hours of valuable research. “One of 
the most serious defects in teacher training 
in our schools of education in this coun- 
try,” read Mr. Allen, “is the failure to 
recognize that teaching is an art, even 
when it involves the teaching of science. 
In between the artist-teacher and the sci- 
entific scholar, we seem to be developing 
an entirely new professional type—The 
Educator. . . . It therefore behooves music 
teachers and musicologists to get together, 
in order that we may become better edu- 
cators in the highest and best sense of the 
word,” 

Informative and interesting was E. J. 
Gatwood’s of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., treatise on The 
American Tradition in Teacher Training. 
He urged a general and generous knowl- 
edge of the folk lore of our people... . 
“Our teachers should emphasize our folk 
background, the American Tradition, if you 
please. And when, and if, the teachers in 
American schools have been led to properly 
understand it and to properly evaluate it 
in its relation to the whole field of our 
culture, we may discuss the American 
Tradition in Teacher Training.” 

Other thought stimulating subjects con- 
sidered in this session were The Problem 
of Standardization, Archie M. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; The 
Changing Curriculum, about which Carlyle 
Scott of the University of Minnesota, 
Minn., stated: “The present-day situation 
in the world of music, as far as it pertains 
to the colleges and universities, is a most 
promising one. The standards of attain- 
ment on the part of the faculties and the 
students is constantly rising. And when 
our colleges and universities have more 
nearly standardized their curricula their 
graduates, going into the secondary 
schools, will in turn standardize the high 
school courses in music. The opportunities 
for well trained musicians with a good cul- 
tural background are most inspiring, to 
both educators and students. America is 
on the way to becoming the most musical 
nation of all.” Benjamin Swalin, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
expounded the subject of “Teaching Loads 
of College Music Faculties.” 

At this point, after having listened with 
extreme concentration for a comparatively 
few hours to subjects embracing centuries 
of research, one was an eager auditor and 





Kansas City 


possibly a likely patient for the general 
session conducted by Dr. Ira Altschuler of 
Detroit, Mich., on the subject, Rational 
Music Therapy of the Mentally Ill, dealing 
with scientific experiments conducted by 
Dr. Altschuler with the effect of musical 
performances in the healing of the mentally 
ill. Dr. Altschuler expressed the hope that 
in the future, musicians and psychiatrists 
will combine their talents and knowledge 
to further the art of music healing. Dr. 
Mark Gunzbourg, pianist, assisted in this 
lecture with piano excerpts, pertinent to 
the subject. The session further consid- 
ered Musical and Architectural Form—A 
Comparison, conducted by Alfred Hopkins, 
architect, of Princeton, N. J., who has 
evolved interesting theories of the analogy 
between music and architecture, and What 
Is the Radio Doing for Serious American 
Music?, which was treated informatively 
by James H. Fassett, American Director 
of Music, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York City. 





Mrs. Vincent H. Ober, Homer G. Mowe, 

President of the Newly-Elected Vice- 

NFMC, at the Federa- Presid-snt of the 
tion Luncheon MTNA 


Luncheons of Mu Phi Epsilon, Kansas 
City Club, Sigma Alpha Iota and Phi 
Beta were held at Hotel Muehlebach and 
that of Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia) at Hotel 
Phillips. The luncheon and annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas State Music Teachers 
Association was also held on this Friday, 
Dec. 29, at noon. At the KSMTA, Karl 
Kuersteiner presided and Edwin Hughes 
was speaker. 

At Friday afternoon’s Symposium on 
Pitch, various branches were discussed by 
Lloyd Loar, The Physical Backgrounds of 
Pitch; The Physiological Basis of Pitch, 
by Christian A. Ruckmick of Chicago; 
The Psychlogical Pitch Phenomena, by 
Don Lewis, University of Iowa, and The 
Nature and Meaning of Absolute Pitch, by 
Lawrence A. Petran, Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 
These subjects were treated in a highly 
scientific manner and drew, as did concur- 
rently held sessions, capacity audiences. 
Every one was intent and eager to absorb 
and impart information and ideas and this 
they did, as some expressed it, “to the 
bursting point.” 

In the Grand Ball Room, early Friday 
afternoon, John Thompson, director emeri- 
tus, Conservatory of Kansas City, who 
presided, spoke about Young America at 
the Piano—A Musica! Pilgrimage: Mary 
Elizabeth Dunlap, State College for 
Teachers, Indiana, Pa.; Edith Lucille Rob- 
bins, Lincoln, Neb., Robbins Voice-Piano 
Studio; Resting: The Artist’s Secret, Ian 
Nininberg, Editor of Keyboard, New 
Haven, Conn.; The Pre-School Child in 
Piano Study, Louise Robyn, American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago. Later, 
at the Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
the Organ and Choral Session was pre- 
sided over by D. A. Hirschler, College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, the general 
subject of which was The Increasing Im- 
portance of the Choral Arts in the Amer- 
ican Scheme. Carol M. Pitts, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., 
and Earl V. Moore, director, WPA Fed- 

(Continued on page 7) 











Ninety Organization Members 
Send Delegates to Two-Day 
Convention in Kansas City— 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Presiding, 
Is Re-elected President 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Dec. 5. 


‘THE sixteenth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Music 
Schools, presided over by Dr. Howard 
Hanson of Rochester, N. Y., president, 
met at the Hotel Phillips on Dec. 27 
and 28. 

Ninety of the 110 schools having 
membership in this organization sent 
delegates to this convention where for 
two days they heard reports of hearten- 
ing growth of membership, advance- 
ment of faculty and scholarship stand- 
ards, analysis of curricular questions, 
ethics, state certification for teachers of 
public school music, pedagogical re- 
quirements and their stand on scholar- 
ship exchange students. These and 
other problems of vital interest were 
considered and voted on. 


Refugee Musicians Discussed 


Of outstanding importance was the 
resolution passed concerning the refugee 
musician whose increasing influx into 
the United States has made considera- 
tion of their presence an important 
issue. The resolution passed in their 
behalf expressed cordial appreciation of 
the presence and contributions of for- 
eign musicians and composers of recog- 
nized and outstanding ability. In the 
matter of employment of the foreign 
musician not falling into a recognized 
category, the association resolved in 
favor of competitive standards to be met 
by Americans and Europeans alike, but 
in cases of equal merit as established by 
those standards, preference to native 
American musicians was favored. For- 
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Music Schools Association Holds 16th Meeting 





Officers of the National Association of Schools of Music at the Annual Meeting at the Hotel 

Phillips Are (Left to Right), Burnet C. Tuthill of Memphis, Secretary; Howard Hanson of 

Rochester, N. Y., President; Arthur O. Andersen of Tucson, Arizona, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Ethics; and Albert Riemenschneider of Berea, O., Treasurer 


eign and domestic musicians should be 
selected for employment in open com- 
petition without financial or other 
handicaps (such as foundation grants 
and unofficial gifts, etc.) in favor of the 
former. 

The question of the relationship of 
the United States with the countries of 
Central and South America, introduc- 
ing special problems in the field of 
music, brought out at the Pan-American 
Conference called by Cordell Hull, re- 
sulted in the association going on record 
as accepting exchange students and 
making scholarships possible for music 
students for South America, substitut- 


ing exchange that has taken place in 
the European countries. 

Of decided benefit to better under- 
standing of music study in institutions 
of higher learning was the appointment 
of Albert Riemenschneider, treasurer 
of MTNA, director of music at Bald- 
win-Wallace College, to make a survey 
of music departments of member schools 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and member schools, the pur- 
pose of the appointment being to co- 
ordinate the activities of the music 
branch with other departments. 

It was further decided that a list be 
published by NASM of phonograph 
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records of rarely performed music of 
historical importance and one of Amer- 
ican compositions. 

Announcements of promotions to full 
membership in the association by the 
Commission on Curricula include Cen- 
tenary College, Shreveport, La.; Mu- 
nicipal University, Wichita, Kas.; Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. College (if and when 
new housing of the department is pro- 
vided ) ; Wesleyan Conservatory, Macon, 
Ga. New Associate members are: 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark.; Willa- 
mette University, Salem, Ore.; Montana 
State University, Missoula; Alverno 
College of Music, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Tex. Junior College memberships are: 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mo.; 
North Park College, Chicago (if and 
when examination is completed), IIl. 
Preparatory Schools are: University 
School, Cleveland, O.; Nichols Acad- 
emy, Buffalo, N. Y.; and Shadyside 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Officers for the year of 1940 are: 
Howard Hanson, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y., president; 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Southwestern Col- 
lege, Memphis, secretary; Albert Rie- 
menschneider, treasurer, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, O.; regional vice- 
presidents: Quincy Porter, New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston; R. E. 
Stuart, St. Louis Institute of Music, St. 
Louis; Paul van Katwijk, Southwestern 
University, Dallas, Tex.; Tracy Can- 
non, McCune School of Music, Salt 
Lake City. New members of standing 
committees: Commission on Curricu- 
lum, Arthur E. Westbrook, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. Commission on 
Ethics: Ottokar Cadek, University of 
Chattanooga, and Commission on Pub- 
licity, Price Doyle, Murray State Teach- 
ers College, Murray, Ky. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Kansas City Acts As Host to Music Teachers 


(Continued from page 6) 
eral Music Program, Washington, D. C., 
discussed in detail these subjects. Arthur 
Poister, organist, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, and the Memorial -Boy Choir of 
Grace and Trinity Cathedral, Mabelle 
Glenn, director, presented, with impressive 
effect, works of Bach, Mozart and Men- 
delssohn. Edna Scotten Billings was ac- 
companist for the choir. Miss Glenn re- 
ceived superlative praise for her inspired 
work with her boy choir and Mr. Poister, 
who concluded the recital, played composi- 
tions of Dupré, Reger and Sowerby and 
impressed as an artist of well-defined gifts. 


Banquet Draws Huge Throng 


Attendance at the Annual Banquet on 
Friday evening taxed the capacity of the 
Grand Ball Room and a smaller adjoining 
hall. Howard Hanson, of Rochester, 
N. Y., was toastmaster. The speaker, 
Canon C. Douglas, Denver, Colorado, 
spoke after a highly enjoyable program 
performed by Frank Mannheimer, English 
pianist, and by the Lombardi Quartet of 
this city, the personnel of which includes 
Rose Ann Carr Millsap, Mrs. Paul Bar- 
nett, Nancy Terwilliger Crawford and 
Gladys McCoy Taylor, with Gayle Giles 
Lovesee, acompanist. 

On Saturday morning, Theodore Finney, 
University of Pittsburgh, presided at the 
session at which the subject was Academic 
Degrees for the Teachers of Musical 
Skills. Allen Spencer, dean, American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, presided 
at the meeting which considered The Place 
for the Private Conservatory in American 
Musical Life, while later was held the 
General Session on Musicology, Phillip C. 
Clapp, chairman. The Thaviu String 


Quartet was given an ovation at this ses- 
sion for their playing of the Haydn G 
Major Quartet. 

Mrs. Vincent H. Ober, national presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, presided at their noon luncheon, at 
which Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, was speaker. 
Mrs. Ober, before presenting Dr. Krueger, 
praised his outstanding work in making 
this section of the country symphony or 
music-conscious. Mr. Krueger urged that 
the layman look at art in terms of human 
nature. He avowed that the mechanics of 
art concern no one but the artist and 
stated that our country has the greatest 
audiences in the world. Preceding th 
speaker, an excellent program was offered 
by the Sovereign Singers of Joplin, Mo., 
Oliver Sovereign, director, and Mrs. Sov- 
ereign, accompanist. 


Afternoon Devoted to Piano Forum 


The afternoon was given over to the 
Piano Forum, with Frank Mannheimer, of 
London, England, presiding. Hugh Wil- 
liamson, director of music, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C., spoke 
about Clementi and the English School of 
Piano Playing; Lucille Wagner, pianist, 
played with brilliance, Carl A. Preyer’s 
Sonata in E Flat. Egon Petri of Holland 
discoursed, with flashes of keen humor, 
on Principles of Piano Practice, while Sid 
Silber, Sherwood Music School, Chicago, 


told about “Leschetizky, the Man and 
Pedagogue as I Knew Him.” In another 
ball room Samuel Gardner, Juilliard 


School of Music, of New York City, pre- 
sided at the String and Chamber Music 
Forum, speaking on The Approach to 
Violin Study Through Harmonic Think- 





Kansas City Star 
English Pianist, 

and Sir Robert Mayer, Founder of Children's 

Concerts in England at the MTNA Convention 


(Left), 


Frank Mannheimer 


ing. Homer G. Mowe presided over the 
Voice Forum, Mr. Mowe heading the 
American Academy of Singing Teachers, 
New York City. Collaborating was Earle 
G. Killeen, Walter Allen Stults and Wal- 
ter Bates. 

Arnold Schoenberg presided over the 
general session, Theory and Composition, 
with Karl Gehrkens, Vincent Jones, Gard- 
ner Read and Arthur Bliss as interesting 
speakers. 

The sixty-first annual MTNA meeting 
ended on Saturday evening, Dec. 30, with 
Egon Petri, pianist, and Ilza Niemack, 
violinist, and Pearl Roemer Kelly, accom- 
panist, delighting a capacity audience in 
Edison Hall. On all sides was heard 
praise for Donald M. Swarthout, dean of 
the School of Fine Arts of the University 
of Kansas and secretary of the MTNA, 
for his efficient planning of this convention. 


PHILHARMONIC TO PLAY 
AT BENEFIT FOR CZECHS 





Damrosch and Adler to Conduct with 
Leroux as Soloist—Unfamiliar 
Works Listed 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, conducted by Walter Damrosch, 
and Herman Adler, who will make his 
American debut upon this occasion, will 
give a benefit concert in Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 24. The soloist will be Ger- 
maine Leroux, pianist, who gave her 
first recital in New York on Dec. 9. 
Lesser-known works by Czech compos- 
ers will be performed. 

The initial composition, the Overture 
to Smetana’s opera ‘Libuse’ will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Damrosch, following 
which Mr. Adler will conduct the same 
composer’s ‘From Czech Meadows and 
Forests’ (the counterpart of ‘The Mol- 
dau’), from the cycle ‘My Country’. 
Martinu’s Second Piano Concerto, 
written and dedicated to Miss Leroux; 
Janacek’s Sinfonietta, and ‘Three Slavic 
Dances’ of Dvorak (the second series), 
Op. 72. 

Mr. Adler was born in Bohemia in 
1899 and educated in Prague, a pupil of 
Viteslav Novak and of Alexander 
Zemlinsky. He conducted at opera 
houses in Brno, working with Leos 
Janacek, and at the Bremen Opera, 
from 1928 to 1932. From 1932 until 
1937 he conducted the Philharmonic of 
Kieff in Russia, which he left in 1937, 
and again conducted in Prague. He has 
taken out his first citizenship papers in 
America. 
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ORCHE STRAS: Defauw Ends Tenure—Ormandy Brings Soloists 


PLENITUDE of soloists varied 

recent orchestral programs. John 
Barbirolli had Emanuel Feuermann and 
Yehudi Menuhin as ’cello and violin 
soloists, respectively, with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in successive 
weeks, before the advent of Igor 
Stravinsky, who was to assume the baton 
for part of the time cancelled by Georges 
Enesco. 

Désiré Defauw completed his tenure 
with the NBC Symphony. Soloists with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra were Wil- 
liam Kincaid, flute; Samuel Lifschey, 
viola, and Benar Heifetz, ‘cello, under 
Eugene Ormandy. The last of the WPA 
series of Wagner concerts had Elisabeth 
Rethberg as soloist with the New York 


City Symphony under Frieder Weiss- 


mann. 


Byrd Pieces Introduced by Philharmonic 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Birbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Emen- 
uel Feuermann, ‘cellist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec, 16, evening. 

‘The Earl of Oxford’s March’; ‘Pavane’; 


‘The Bells’........cesseceeeeeseses Byrd-Jacob 
’Cello Concerto in D Major............. aydn 
Mr. Feuermann 
Adagietto from Symphony No. 5........ Mahler 
First and Second Suites, ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ 


Ravel 
The three pieces by William Byrd were 
culled from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 
by Gordon Jacob and arranged by him for 
concert purposes. Mr, Jacob, who is pro- 
fessor of composition, conducting and or- 
chestration at the Royal College of Music 
in London, has made use of some of the 
resources of the modern orchestra in his 
transcriptions. However, he has employed 
them with taste and discretion, preserving 
the English composer’s intrinsic material 
and harmonic scheme. The result proved 
pleasurable and worth while. The remain- 
ing works on the program are reviewed 

from their repetition on Dec. 17. , 


Old Music Played by Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Orman- 
dy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 26, 


evening : 
Biiimtse Balte....cccccscccccccces J. C. Smith 
Suite for flute and strings........... Telemann 
Symphony No. 39, in E Flat..........+ Mozart 
Tt I cs och deseeebssocees cccccnce Strauss ° 


First New York performances of two 
Eighteenth Century works marked this 
program for particular interest. The first, 
‘Miniature Suite’ by J. C. Smith, whose 
chief claim to fame was his activity as 
Handel’s amanuensis during the latter’s 
blindness, is a transcription by Harl Mc- 
Donald in three parts—Prelude, Air and 
Allemanda—of music which appeared in an 
anthology of harpsichord pieces written and 
published by Mr. Smith in 1784. As played 
by the incomparable strings of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, it was ingratiating mu- 
sic, which, however, could scarcely claim 
redress for previous neglect. It has the 
charm of the Eighteenth Century plus some 
rather elegant thematic material which af- 
forded sufficient pleasure to warrant its in- 
troduction to New York. 

Telemann’s Suite is music of a higher 
order which might stand favorably on the 
level of clandel or Bach, whom he sur- 
passed in popularity during his own time. 
But it was the excellent playing of William 
Kincaid, flutist, that gave this performance 
its chief significance. The first half of the 
program closed with a somewhat heavy, 
nevertheless a quite satisfying reading of 
Mozart’s delightful score, one of the won- 
ders of symphonic music. 

‘Don Quixote’ continues its reign as one 
of the most stirring of tone poems, and Mr. 
Ormandy’s reading of it was clear and in- 
telligent. That the fullness of its dramatic 
content was realized is a question of in- 
dividual taste. Benar Heifetz, ’cellist, play- 
ed the Don’s quixotic theme with beauty 
of tone, the very musicality of which seem- 
ed occasionally out of keeping with the im- 
port of the various moods of the ten high 
adventures, Samuel Lifschey, violist, per- 








formed his incidental solos with aplomb. 
If the defeats suffered by the Don at the 
hands of the windmill and the penitents 
were underpunctuated, the beauty of the 
dialogue between knight and squire Sancho ; 
of the ‘vigil’; and of the final death was 
really effective. K. 


Philharmonic Observes “Finland Day” 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor ; assisting artist, 


Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist; Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 17, afternoon: 
AGE oi sac cacnccbaatbanseoctane eee Sibelius 
Concerto for ‘Cello and Orchestra in D 
Haydn 


(Mr. Feuermann) 


Adagietto from Symphony No. 5 in C_Sharp 
TD «.. cncdeaduvedaiaeieb ees eenshen’ Mahler 


Minor 
‘Daphnis and Chloé’ (Suites I and II)...Ravel 


In support of Governor Lehman’s 
proclamation, which named Dec. 17 as 
“Finland Day”, Mr. Barbirolli began the 
concert with a stirring performance of 
Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. Several in the audi- 
ence, presumably Finns, rose to their feet 
and remained standing throughout the 
work, and at the conclusion the audience 
burst into a storm of applause. When Mr. 
Barbirolli, motioning to a box, discovered 
former President erbert Hoover, the 
house rose to its feet and both cheered and 
applauded. It was a stirring demonstration 
of sympathy for a kindred . auon. 

Mr. Feuermann played the Haydn Con- 
certo with a rare and gracious artistry, 
supported by the sympathetic accompani- 
ment of Mr. Barbirolli and his orchestra. 
It was an interpretation instinct with in- 
telligence and encompassed with the dex- 
terity of fingers and bow for which Mr. 
Feuermann is noted. His performance of 
the Adagio was, like wedding cake, some- 
thing to dream upon. 

The Adagietto from Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony was followed by many moments 
of silence; a tribute to the music and the 
orchestra’s performance more to be valued 
than easy applause—though that was not 
long in following. It is music of a most 
noble and lofty melancholy. Its antithesis, 
Ravel’s ballet suite, was given a superb 
exposition. Why the final section, ‘General 
Dance’, whirling like a great Catherine- 
wheel and spinning off sparks of incred- 
ible brilliance, does not simply disintegrate 
of its Own momentum, must remain a 
source of wonder, - 


Defauw Conducts Second NBC Sym- 
phony Concert 


NBC Symphony. Désiré Defauw, guest 


conductor. Radio City, Studio 8-H, Dec. 
16, evening: 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor.......... Handel 
» 0 LAS ee ee Respighi 
Symphony in D Minor.................. Franck 


A musician of exceptional refinement 
and aristocracy of taste, Mr. Defauw had 
chosen a program which gave him and the 
orchestra ample opportunity to display 
those all-too-rare characteristics, In the 
Handel music the soloists were Mischa 
Mischakoff and Edwin Bachmann, violin- 
ists, and Frank Miller, ’cellist. It was 
played in the grand manner, and with 
meticulous finish, for Mr. Defauw’s beat 
is sculptural in its grace and explicitness. 
The Respighi suite, ‘The Birds’, which fol- 
lowed, is a frankly derivative show-piece, 
and the strings and wood-winds of the or- 
chestra disported themselves with gusto in 
its beautifully orchestrated measures. 

How refreshing it was to hear Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony played with emphasis 
upon its structure and freed from the lan- 
guishing ritardandi and sentimental ef- 
fusions which conductors have lavished 
upon it! Everywhere, Mr. Defauw quick- 
ened tempi, maintained a certain austerity 
of style, and made the work hold together. 
The last movement, for example, and the 
main body of the first movement, were 
propulsive in their rhythmic line and rapid- 
ity of tempo. This is not, of course, the 
only way to play the Franck Symphony. 
It can bear more personalizing than most 
works of its kind. But there is no one and 
only way to interpret music, and Mr. De- 
fauw was perfectly justified in his views. 





Benar Heifetz 


The audience in the studio left no doubts 
as to its heartiest admiration. $ 


Menuhin Plays with the Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor ; soloist, Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist, Dec. 28, evening : 

ALL-BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
Overture to ‘Egmont’; Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra in D, Op. 61; Symphony No. 3 

in E Flat, Op. 55 

Concertgoers welcomed the opportunity 
to hear the eminent twenty-two-year-old 
violinist, and as a result the house was sold 
out in advance. The Beethoven Concerto 
was the work in which the violinist made 
his debut with the Philharmonic in 1927, 
when it was conducted by Fritz Busch. 
Those who were fortunate enough at that 
time to hear him, wondered at the tech- 
nical prowess he exhibited. Mr. Menu- 
hin’s skill as a technician now needs no 
further publication, but his interpretative 
abilities gave much pleasure to his hearers 
upon the occasion of this concert. The vio- 
linist’s tone was always full, clear and re- 
sonant, yet he abjured opulence, which 
might have done violence to the peculiarly 
chiseled outlines of the music. He was par- 
ticularly applauded for a fine-grained and 
sensitive reading of the Larghetto and a 
commanding utterance of the Finale. 

Mr. Barbirolli and his men did justice 
to the ‘Egmont’ score, and the gigantic 
symphony received a full measure of spirit, 
vitality and that exuberance which is so 
integral a part of the Bonn composer’s 
soul, A. 


Defauw Leads Third of His NBC 
Symphony Programs 


NBC Symphony. Désiré Defauw, gucst 
conductor. Radio City, Studio 8-H, Dec. 
23, evening: 

‘Shepherds’ ‘Christmas 


Music’ from the 


ER IIE AT Ed Bach 
Prelude to ‘Hansel and Gretel’.. Humperdinck 
EE MN 6 6s 6 4 4 5006453 00bbs cameaka Grétry 
‘Ouverture Joyeuse’............... Marcel Poot 
Symphony No. 3 in F...........ecsees- Brahms 


By opening this program with the Sin- 
fonia from Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ 
Dr. Defauw gave to the whole concert a 
Christmas feeling which was carried out 
by the ‘Hansel and Gretel’ Overture and 
the Grccry and Poot works, to a lesser ex- 
tent. It was also highly interesting to ob- 
serve the conductor’s treatment of Brahms’s 
symphony, for his other two concerts had 
been more programmatic in character. The 
qualities which had been evident at earlier 
concerts came to the fore in this perform- 
ance: a clear and admirably poised rhyth- 
mic sense, finish of style, and an admirable 
rapport with the orchestra in matters of 
interpretation. Mr. Defauw’s approach to 
the symphony was predominantly virtuosic ; 
the music had flow under his baton and its 
color and energy were emphasized. On the 
other hand, one missed something of its 
emotional eloquence and structural grand- 
eur. The Poot overture gave the brasses 
opportunity for display and the woodwinds 
also played brilliantly. The entire concert 
was notable for elegance and good taste, 
qualities doubly to be cherished in a day 
when they seem to be fading from many 
spheres of life. 





Rembrandt 


Rembrandt 
SOLOISTS WITH PHILADELPHIANS 
William Kincaid 


Samuel Lifschey 


Philharmonic Plays Marcello Concerto 
Grosso 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, ! 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 21, evening: 

Concerto Grosso in F for strings and cembalo, 

arr. by Bonelli from Op 1, No, 4..Marcello 

(First Time in America) 

Symphony in C Minor, No. 9 

Variations on a Christmas Carol by 

Tchaikovsky for strings............. Arensky 

‘Emperor Waltz’; Overture to the ‘Gypsy 

Baron’ J. Strauss 

Marcello’s archaic, if not ancient music, 
gave an impression of elegance in the open- 
ing movement, Largo; the short Adagio 
proved melodically interesting, and the two 
more rapid-paced portions held vitality. 
Mr. Barbirolli’s enterprise in resurrecting 
this music for his hearers was rewarded by 
applause, applause not only for the pleasant 
score, but also for his interpretation of it. 
The strings responded to his indications 
with some excellent playing. 

The Haydn Symphony was given a 
sound and thoroughly musical performance, 
straightforward, lucid, and distinguished by 
admirable balance of the various choirs of 
the orchestra. The Tchaikovsky subject 
has been handled with deftness and skill 
by Arensky and the work further revealed 
the richness, the admirable uniformity and 
sonority of the Philharmonic’s strings. 
Holiday atmosphere was appropriately sug- 
gested by the closing music of Strauss. 


Final Philharmonic-Symphony Concert 
of 1939 Given 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, John 
Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
31, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’..... Rossini 

Symphony in A (‘Italian’)........ Mendelssohn 

‘On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring’ 

ae Delius 

‘Enigma’ Variations .......ccccvcccsccocs Elgar 

The merry Rossini Overture was agree- 
ably played and was well received. Men- 
delsson’s Symphony still has moments of 
charm and vitality which will probably 
endure when more vivid music of the pres- 
ent day is forgotten. Mr. Barbirolli gave 
it a particularly good performance ; the two 
English works were played with devotion 
and the Delius was especially applauded 
by the audience. N. 


Barbirolli Conducts Christmas Program 


Philharmonic-Symphony, John Barbirolli, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 24, after- 
noon, 

Concerto Grosso No. 8 in G Minor, Op. 6 


aah i : Corelli 

RMON 5 6s cequoussyipuede\ acs Weinberger 

Variations on a Christmas Carol by Tchai- 

; WOVONT sc scuccoecs cme eeneniice she enn ube Arensky 
Emperor Waltz’; Overture to ‘The Gypsy 
| RE aE eS J. Strauss 


_In keeping with the jovial spirit tradi- 
tional to the day before Christmas, Mr. 
Barbirolli led his players through the 
charming and untaxing scores of this Chris- 
mas program. The Corelli work, which is 
entitled ‘Fatto per la Notte di Natale’, was 
an attractive opening to the entertaining 
concert. As edited by the conductor, it is 
delicately expressive, and the orchestra, par- 


(Continued on page 20) 














Arthur Judson, President of Columbia Concerts Corporation, Hosts at the 
Reception, Congratulates Mr. French 





General Manager of Com- 
munity Concerts Receives 
Tributes from Associates 
and Artists at Columbia 
Concerts Reception 











HEN Columbia Concerts execu- 

tives and artists gathered at a 

reception in the Essex House 
Hotel in New York on Dec. 21 to 
honor Ward French, they were cele- 
brating not only the tenth anniversary 
of the general manager of Community 
Concert Association, but also the 
achievement of a man who has accom- 
plished the most important job in the 
history of building audiences to hear 
musical art. The occasion had its own 
intrinsic significance, with more than 
200 people of prominence in every field 
of music present to pay tribute to Mr. 
French. And many in the assemblage 
realized the deeper import—the value to 
the musical world of the organization 
in which Mr. French was a pioneer. 

The affection and esteem in which he 
is held by artists and co-workers was 
evident in the informal ceremonies of 
the afternoon, when F C. Schang of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation un- 
veiled a caricature of Mr. French by 
Messaguer, and introduced Robert Fer- 
guson, Eastern Manager of Community 
Concerts, who spoke for his associates 
and presented Mr. French with a tea 
table draped in cellophane and tied with 
bright red ribbons. 

Mr. French responded in a modest 
and witty speech in which his emotion 
was plain. He thanked all of the artists 
for the “fine spirit of co-operation” they 
have always shown; paid tribute to his 
associates “without whom I could not 
have done my job,” and congratulated 
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Ward French Honored on 10th Anniversary 


in the warmest tones the “thousands of 
public spirited men and women in 
Community towns” who have been the 
virtual backbone and blood of the or- 
ganizations. 

That each of these human elements of 
Community success’ returns Mr. 
French’s heartfelt regard is plain in the 
evidence of the record of Community 
Concerts and his unparalleled contribu- 


NTT IR 
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ISIBLE in the 

throng surround- 
ing Mr. French are: 
Rose Bampton, Jo- 
seph Bentonelli, Na- 
talie Bodanya, Ethel 
Bartlett, Rae Robert- 
son, Horace Britt, 
Emile Baume, Victor 
3abin, Vitya Vron- 
sky, Hilda Burke, 
Erno Balogh, John 
Carter, Muriel Dick- 
son, Mildred Dilling, 
Edwina Eustis, Dan- 
iel Ericourt, Mar- 
jorie Edwards, Zino 
Francescatti, Igor 
Gorin, Enya Gonza- 
lez, Marcel Hubert, 
Lansing Hatfield, 
Amparo Iturbi, 
Helen Jepson, Fred- 
erick Jagel, Charles 
Kullman, Joseph 
Knitzer, Julius Kat- 
chen, Eyvind La- 
holm, Lucy Monroe, 
James Melton, Helen 
Olheim, Lisa Par- 
nova, Suzanne Sten, 
Risé Stevens, Bidu 
Sayféo, Lawrence 


Tibbett, Rosa Tentoni, Robert Virovai, Leonard Warren and Elizabeth Wysor. 


Davis, Wilbur Evans, Angna Enters, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Singers, José Iturbi, Anna Kaskas, Lotte Lehmann, Ronald Marsilia, Nino Martini, Kathryn Meisle, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Mieczyslaw Munz, Wilfred Pelletier, Lily Pons, Marjorie Robb, Albert Spalding and Robert Weede. 
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Ward French in Person and in Caricature. The Managing Director of Community Concert Service Poses by 
a Caricature by Messaguer, and the Tea Table Which Was Presented to Him at His Anniversary Party by 
His Community Concert Service Associates, While Three Community Officials Share the Spotlight. 
the Left: Hugh Hooks, Assistant Western Manager; 


From 


Arthur L. Wisner, Western Manager; Mr. French, 


and Robert Ferguson, Eastern Manager 


tion to its success. That 365 cities in 
the United States, Canada and South 
Africa are hearing good music 
through Community efforts is due to 
Mr. French’s initiative, alertness and 
adaptability, combined with the efforts 
of the thousands who have worked 
under his inspiration. 

Mr. French came to New York ten 
years ago to join the Columbia Concerts 


Photographs by Larry Gordon 


Not in the photograph were 
Josephine Antoine, Georges Barrére, Richard Bonelli, Simon Barer, John Brownlee, Norman Cordon, Agnes 


Vladimir Horowitz, Julius Huehn, the Ionian 


Corporation, already with eight years of 
experience in working out the plan 
which he helped to originate. 
Responsible for many of the original 
principles applied in this type of concert 
course, Mr. French has contributed in 
each step of progress to the broadening 
of the scope of concert activities, and this 
tenth anniversary provided a natural 
(Continued on page 10) 





A MILLION DOL- 
LARS WORTH OF 
TALENT SUR- 
ROUNDS MR. 
FRENCH 
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Honor Ward French on 10th Anniversary 





Lawrence Tibbett Joins in the Celebration for Mr. French, and Mrs. French and Her Husband 
Laugh at One of the Baritone's Witticisms 


(Continued from page 9) 

outlet for the concerted acclaim of many 
who have long appreciated the benefits 
accruing in the decade. With all of the 
advantages that the Community plan has 
given to artists, mature or just begin- 
ning their careers, and to the communi- 
ties which their art has enriched, it is 
not too much to say that if the art of 
music had its own voice, there would 
have been still another expression of 
praise and gratitude on this occasion. 

With the experience of 18 years, Mr. 


French has built an organization to 
handle this tremendous volume of con- 
cert giving that functions expertly and 
smoothly. An office staff of twelve per- 
sons, plus the field organization of 
twenty-two, dispatch the formidable de- 
tail work expeditiously within the larger 
frame of the idea itself. 


The Field Organization 


Mr. French himself heads both the 
office and the field organization. Assist- 
ing him are Flora Walker as booking 


director; Robert Ferguson as eastern 
manager ; Arthur L. Wisner as western 
manager with Hugh Hooks, assistant. 
The complete field organization also in- 
cludes the following: C. Eastman Boom- 
er, Walter P. Brown, Wilfrid Davis, 
Henry DeVerner, David Ferguson, 
Herbert Fox, Craig Hutchinson, Rich- 
ard Keating, Ralph Lycett, Ben H. Lob- 
dill, Burton Morris, Boris Sokoloff, 
Mrs. Amelia Sperry, Joseph E. Stover, 





Opes: 


Community Concerts Cover the Map. 


have studied it. The vastness of Mr. 
French’s achievement in carrying it out 
can only be appreciated by those who 
have been closely associated with him 
in his career of eighteen years, ten of 
which as head of Community forces 
were thus being marked. There were 
many of these close associates, artists, 
managers and friends who lauded his 
contribution to music on his anniversary. 
Messages of congratulation from promi- 
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Photographs by Larry Gordon 








Hugh Hooks (Right) Indicates a Strategic Point to 


Mr. French (Left) and Other Executives, Mr. Wisner and Mr. Ferguson 


Paul Taylor, Raymond Taylor and Lev- 
erett Wright. 

The completeness of the plan, its bold- 
ness and withal its security have ap- 
pealed to the imaginations of all who 


nent individuals in all fields, from all 
parts oi the country, added to the 
tributes so richly deserved by a man 
who has uniquely contributed towards 
making America musical. F. Q. E. 





METROPOLITAN LISTS 
ANNUAL ‘RING’ CYCLE 


‘The Ring’, ‘Meistersinger’ and 
‘Fliegende Hollander’ to Be 
Conducted by Leinsdorf 


The Metropolitan Opera will give its 
annual Wagner matinee cycle, including 
performances of ‘Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen’ in its entirety, followed by ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ and ‘Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander’, between Feb. 2 and March 12. 
Erich Leinsdorf will conduct. 


The six performances and their dates 
are as follows: ‘Das Rheingold’, Feb. 2; 
‘Die Walkiire’, Feb. 8; ‘Siegfried’, Feb. 
12; ‘G6tterdammerung’, Feb. 19; ‘Die 
Meistersinger’, Feb. 28; and ‘Der Flie- 
gende Hollander’, March 12. The casts 
will be selected from the following list 
of artists: 


Natalie Bodanya, Hilda Burke, Marita Farell, 
Susanne Fisher, Kirsten Flagstad, Irene Jessner, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Lotte hmann, Dorothee 
Manski, Elisabeth Rethberg, Maxine Stellman, 
Helen Traubel, Thelma Votipka, sopranos; Ka- 
rin Branzell, Lucielle Browning, Doris Doe, Anna 
Kaskas, Kathryn Meisle, Helen Olheim, Irra 
Petina, Rise Stevens, Kerstin Thorborg, con- 
traltos; Max Altglass, Paul Althouse, John Car- 
ter, Charles Kullman, Karl Laufkoetter, Rene 
Maison, Anthony Marlowe, Nicholas Massue, 
Lauritz Melchior, Lodovico Oliviero, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, tenors; George Cehanovsky, Louis 
D’Angelo, Wilfred Engelman, Arnold Gabor, 
Mack Harrell, Julius Huehn, Herbert Janssen, 
Walter Olitzki, Friedrich Schorr, baritones; 





Douglas Beattie, Norman Cordon, John Gurney, 
fanmnesee Kipnis, Emanuel List, James Wolfe, 
asses. 





Thomas McInnerney Elected to Board 
of Directors of Metropolitan Opera 
Thomas H. McInnerney, president of 

the National Dairy Products Corpora- 

tion, has ‘been elected to the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation. He thus becomes the twenty- 
fourth member of the board of which 

Paul D. Cravath is president and Cor- 

nelius N. Bliss, chairman. Mr. MclIn- 

nerney was a member of the executive 
committee of the New York World’s 

Fair and acted as general sponsor for 

its advance ticket sales campaign last 

Winter and Spring. He is a life trustee 

of Lafayette College. He has been a 

member of the Business Advisory Coun- 

cil of the United States Department of 

Commerce and on the board of the 

National Industrial Conference. 





Gaspar Cassadé, Despite Delays, Begins 
Tour on Schedule 

The disabling of the Samaria off the 

coast of England almost delayed the 

American tour of Gaspar Cassadé, 


which opened on Jan. 4 in Newark, O. 
The ’cellist returned to England and at 
length booked passage on the Georgic 
which arrived in New York on Jan. 3. 
Mr. Cassadé and his accompanist, Hans 
Horwitz, flew to Ohio, arriving just in 
time for the performance. 


METROPOLITAN WILL 
RETURN TO ATLANTA 


Opera to Give Three Works as 
Part of Music Club’s Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 5.-—The first half 
of the gala concert season closes with 
the announcement of the return, after 
an absence of eleven years, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 

Marvin McDonald, impresario of the 
All Star Concert Series and the Atlanta 
Music Club, Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge, 
president, will jointly present the set 
of three operas on April 22, 23 and 24 
at the City Auditorium. The operas to 
be presented are Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’, 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ and Wagner’s 
‘Tannhauser’. Among the artists se- 
lected for the principal roles are Helen 
Jepson, Grace Moore, Lotte Lehmann, 
Kerstin Thorborg, Richard Crooks, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Nino Martini, John 
Brownlee, Ezio Pinza, Lauritz Melchior 
and others. Atlanta has not heard the 
organization for eleven years. Now as 
one of the features of the Atlanta Music 
Club’s twenty-fifth anniversary, its ex- 
ecutive board voted unanimously for the 
Opera’s return as the fitting attraction 
for its silver anniversary celebration. 

For the 1939 part of the calendar, the 





concerts have been attended by capacity 
audiences. This means 5,162 seats have 
been purchased for each presentation. 
The artists presented were John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, opening the concert 
season; Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Bidu 
Sayao, soprano, and Ezio Pinza, bass, 
in joint recital. 

On the club’s “little” series, given at 
the Atlanta Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
the attendance has reached the capacity 
of 750 seats. This listing has included 
Sigmund Spaeth, in lecture; and 
Charles Kullman, tenor; and the morn- 
ing study programs presenting local 
artists, directed by Mrs. J. O’H. San- 
ders, the third vice president of the 
club. 


Other Events of the Season 


Sharing in this success of the first 
half of the season are the concerts of 
the Atlanta Philharmonic, Georg Fr. 
Lindner, conductor, and Joseph Knitzer, 
violinist, soloist; the Roth String Quar- 
tet, sponsored by Agnes Scott College; 
the Young Artists’ Club, Elizabeth 
Jackson, president; the Hymn Festival 
conducted by the Georgia Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, 
George Lee Hamrick, dean; and the 
Doll Music Festival, Evelyn Jackson, 
founder and director, sponsored by the 
Georgia Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. John B. Guerrym, president. 

HEvtEN Knox SPAIn 


























Dear Musical America: 


If I were a malicious man and not 
brimming over with benevolent feelings 
toward all mankind, I might like to 
point out that a statewide contest for 
composers that has just been announced 
by the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs is to close on April 1. But, feel- 
ing kindly toward all the world and par- 
ticularly towards clubs, composers and 
contests, I won’t point. I’ll just chuckle, 
and admit, entre nous, that the italics 
are mine. 

x * * 


Add to your required reading for the 
new year, the following epistle, 
prompted by some animadversions in 
these columns a fortnight ago. 


Dear Mephisto: 


Allow me to contribute another 
“don’t” to your list of prohibitions. 
Don’t say ‘Die Gétterdammerung’ ; say 
if the German construction requires it, 
die ‘Gétterdammerung’. Wagner him- 
self called the work ‘Gétterdam- 
merung’ and let it go at that. So why 
gild the lily with the definite article 
when the poet didn’t? 

Another matter: I did not listen to 
that Ford Hour when there was allu- 
sion to “Francois Schubert”, so I do 
not know of what it was a question. 
Yet “Francois Schubert” is not as 
strange as at first blush it may seem. 
There was a “Francois” Schubert in 
Dresden during the lifetime of 
“Franz”, of Vienna, and he had quite 
a reputation in his day; so much so 
that a prominent German publisher to 
whom THE Schubert dispatched the 
‘Erlking’, suspecting imposture, sent 
the manuscript to this Saxon worthy 
asking what he knew about the matter. 
“Francois”, seeing red, returned the 
music with the assurance that he never 
had composed such “wild stuff” as 
“the cantata ‘Erlkénig’”, that he 
sharply resented this misuse of his 
good name and proposed to have the 
law on the untalented miscreant. Could 
it have been this “Francois”, of whom 
they talked during the Ford Hour? 
He wrote a violin piece called ‘The 
Bee’, which some fiddlers still play. 


Herpert F. PryseErR 


The erudite Mr. Peyser undoubtedly 
knows whereof he speaks. But when 
he says “which some fiddlers still play”, 
shouldn’t he have added “and Jack 
Benny”? Of course, I don’t know who 
Jack Benny is, and neither does Mr. 
Peyser, but all my imps tell me that 
Sarasate and Ysaye were not in his 
class as a fiddler. I am sure that I 
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express Mr. Peyser’s sentiments as well 
as my own in saying that I devoutly 
hope that this is true. 

x* * * 


To quote the Sun’s music editor, 
William G. King, the engagement of 
Harriet Henders for the Metropolitan 
was literally a case of falling into a 
contract. It seems that the American 
soprano, back in her native land after 
eight years of singing in the opera 
houses of Central Europe, was sum- 
moned to the opera house for an audi- 
tion. General Manager Johnson, who 
had heard her in Prague, ushered her 
to the wings of the stage. As she 
walked on, some one called to her from 
the auditorium. Blinded by the foot- 
lights, she moved toward the front of 
the stage to answer—and fell into the 
prompter’s box, right up to her armpits. 

To continue in her own words, as 
passed on to posterity in the columns 
of the Sun: 

“I thought for a minute I’d broken 
my leg and they'd have to shoot 
me. But when they hauled me out, 
I found a few minor bruises and a 
wrecked pair of stockings about cov- 
ered the damage. I laughed so hard 
I lost all that preaudition nervousness. 
Mr. Johnson and the others asked me 
if I didn’t want to wait a while be- 
fore I sang, but I said I’d rather go 
ahead and get it over with. I did. I 
sang three arias. And they gave me 
a contract. You know, in Europe 
it’s considered good luck to take a fall 
like that.” 


Judging by the highly favorable re- 
views after her debut as Sophie in 
‘Rosenkavalier’ the soprano could have 
no cause to complain of her “luck”. 
Also, I have heard it whispered that the 
Metropolitan blew itself for a new pair 
of stockings to replace the wrecked 
ones. Personally, I suspect that the 
handsome soprano has always enter- 
tained a secret desire to be a prompter. 
And by the bye, did you ever hear of 
a woman prompter in an opera house? 
Perhaps if Miss Henders had only 
stayed put after her little vanishing act, 
she might have been the first of a new 


species, 
a2 


With every debut at the Metropolitan 
there bobs up anew the old bugaboo of 
the size of the house. What should the 
singer do about it?—particularly if the 
voice is not one of those stentorian ones 
that rattle the rafters and alarm the 
possessors of false teeth. 

It is easy enough to warn a singer 
against forcing or trying to enlarge the 
voice unduly. But is it really altogether 
sound advice to say, “Oh, just sing the 
same way in the big place that you 
would sing in a little one?”. I note that 
Olin Downes particularly commended 
Miss Henders in the Times for adhering 
to her own scale of dynamics and 
nuances and not permitting the size of 
the theatre and the weight of the 
orchestra to unbalance her. For that, 
let us commend the commender. Still, 
it is to be remembered that the doughty 
Olin and most of his fellow critics sit 
well up front and they rarely know how 
things sound at the back of the house. 

Singing in an intimate frame may be 
just right for the critic in the tenth 
row and not at all what stimulates the 
auricles of those in the dress circle or 
the top balcony. But the experience of 
many years at the Metropolitan has 
shown that by no means is this entirely 
a question of the volume of the tone. 
An expertly produced pianissimo will 
carry everywhere, if the conductor gives 
it a chance. The way the tone is pro- 
jected undoubtedly has a lot to do with 
this. I believe it was Geraldine Farrar 
who said that a singer should think of 


the person in the farthest balcony, and 
project the tone accordingly. 
* * * 


This brings me back to the old ques- 
tion of a conductor’s obligations to the 
singers who appear under his baton. I 
fear that in spite of all my past words 
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control, fault has been found with his 
Wagnerian performances for precisely 
the opposite reason—the words “tepid” 
and “thin” have been used more than 
once. As a particular example, the 
young conductor’s treatment of the 
‘Liebestod’ has been referred to as re 
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Hager 
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of wisdom, a good many listeners and 
not a few vocalists still cling to the 
moribund notion that a conductor of 
opera is primarily an accompanist. So 
he is, at times and in some works—but 
only at times. 

There is no good in lumping all 
operas together, There are singers’ 
operas and there are symphonic operas. 
A work like ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ par- 
takes of both. The opera patron who 
cares only for voices simply is out of 
luck when he goes to a performance of, 
let us say, ‘Der Rosenkavalier’. He 
should stick to ‘Faust’, ‘Il Barbiere’, 
‘Lucia’ and ‘Rigoletto’. 

No one relishes having the singers 
completely obscured by the orchestra, 
even in a Wagner performance. But 
when the orchestral score is at least 
co-equal in importance with music 
written for the singers, nothing can be 
more ruinous to the success of a per- 
formance than to have the singers 
favored to the extent of devitalizing the 
orchestral performance. 


If the score is, in a sense, a sym- 
phonic one, it cannot be reduced to a 
mere accompaniment. More partic 
ularly, the orchestral volume cannot be 
cut down to a whisper in particular 
places for the sake of the particular 
problems of particular singers. A score 
like that of ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, quite 
as definitely as a Wagnerian score, must 
have an ebb and flow in its dynamic 
scheme that is conditioned not on the 
needs of the vocalists, but on the essen- 
tial relationship of any and every part 
of the music to the measures which pre- 
cede and follow it, every part taking 
its place in a musical organism like 
that of a symphony. 

I note that Irving Kolodin, associate 
critic on the Sun, recently ventured the 
opinion that some of the current dis- 
content with Erich Leinsdorf’s “lack of 
intensity” in his performances this sea- 
son may be “conditioned by his desire 
to keep the orchestra beneath the sin- 
gers at a'l times”. This is a sage ob- 
servation and one that audiences, 
critics and the conductor himself may 
do well to ponder. 

Though Leinsdorf’s ‘Rosenkavalier’ 
was criticized as being in need of girth 


sulting in: little more than an accom- 
paniment’ for the voice, whereas it is 
contended that the voice part (omitted 
in ordinary concert performances by the 
orchestras) really is like an obbligato 
above a symphonic surge in the pit. 

Here, again, the question may be one 
of projection. Intensity and volume 
are not necessarily one and the same 
thing. And there can be all manner of 
dynamic shadings without thickness of 
ensemble tone. At any rate, some of 
us will continue to feel that vitality of 
performance is of more consequence 
than catering to the limitations of the 
vocalists, 

oe & 


I wonder if this tale can possibly be 
true! It comes to me from one of my 
imps and I do not always trust what 
they report to me of the chit-chat of 
the opera house. Taken at its face 
value, the story indicates that week-to- 
week. and almost day-to-day criticism 
of the conducting at the Metropolitan 
this season has not passed unnoticed in 
the sancta sanctissima (Latin authori- 
ties, please copy). The imp in question 
insists that several of the newspaper 
scribes were told on high authority that 
within five years they would feel foolish 
over what they were writing about Mr. 
Leinsdorf, to which one of a group re- 
joined that it was last night’s perform- 
ance they had to write about and not 
one of five years hence. But what I 
find much harder to swallow is the imp’s 
further report that when there was an 
exchange of best wishes on the subject 
of Gennaro Papi, with some pointed 
references to his familiar way of beat- 
ing time with one hand on a hip, the 
high authority remarked: “There are 
some operas to which a conductor does 
not need to bring his best.” 

Shades of the ‘Lucias’ that elicited 
from Toscanini all the fervor of 
‘Gotterdammerung’! But why bring in 
Toscanini, when it is Papi we are talk- 
ing about, agrees your 


~—— 
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ORCHESTRA HEADS 
MEET IN DETROIT 


Eleven of Managers of Symph- 
onies Report Attendance 
Increase During Year 


Detroit, Jan. 5.—Combined reports 
of the managers of the sixteen major 
symphonies of the United States, 
meeting at Dearborn Inn on Dec. 18 
and 19, showed that during the 1938-39 
season the organizations played to a 
total audience of 2,839,000 persons, at 
a total expense of $4,880,900. The 
managers were the guests of Murray 
G. Paterson, manager of the Detroit 
Symphony. 

Total earned income of the orches- 
tras was $2,882,300, leaving a deficit 
of $1,998,600. The managers accepted 
the invitation of Henry Voegeli, man- 
ager of the Chicago Symphony, to meet 
in Chicago next year, to aid in cele- 
brating that orchestra’s fiftieth anni- 
versary. 





Judson Speaks 


“The fact that approximately $2,- 
000,000 was contributed outright last 
year to the support of the orchestras,” 
said Arthur Judson, of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, “indicates how 
firmly the symphony orchestra is es- 
tablished as an institution of art and 
learning, worthy of support in the same 
manner as art museums, universities and 
libraries.” 

Managers in attendance were agreed 
that expenses for the current season 
would remain at about the same level 
as in 1938-39. Eleven of the orchestras 








Detroit Free Press 


Managers of Orchestras at the Meeting in Detroit Are (Left to Right, Seated): Arthur See, 
Rochester; Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Los Angeles, and Murray G. Paterson, Detroit. 
Standing (Left to Right) Are: John S. Edwards, St. Louis; George E. Judd, Boston; Edward 
Specter, Pittsburgh; Carl J. Vosburgh, Cleveland; Edgar Friedlander, Cincinnati; Franklin 


Miner, Indianapolis; Arthur Gaines, 


Minneapolis; 


C. C. Cappel, Washington, D. C.; 


Charles J. Schmelzer, Kansas City; and Arthur Judson, New York 


reported substantial increases in attend- 
ance and income over the regular series 
of concerts last year. Managers of 
two of the orchestras were unable to 
attend in person, but submitted their 
reports. They were Harl McDonald, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Mrs. 
I. W. Ormsby, of San Francisco. 
Others in attendance were Arthur 
See, of Rochester; Mrs. L. A. Irish, of 








DETROIT CONCERTS 
MARKED BY VARIETY 


Symphony Has Anderson and 
Rosenthal as Soloists—Aids 
Ballet, Choral Groups 


Detroit, Jan. 5.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, for its only subscription concert 
of the past fortnight, presented Moriz 
Rosenthal, pianist, as guest artist on 
Dec. 28. Mr. Rosenthal was given an 
ovation at the conclusion of the Liszt 
Concerto in E Flat, which he performed 
with the orchestra. In response the pi- 
anist played three excerpts from the 
works of Chopin, in solo. The Brahms 
Second Symphony and the prelude to 
the third act of ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
were the orchestra’s contributions to the 
program, directed by Franco Ghione. 

On Dec. 23 the orchestra assisted at 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’, 
with a choir from the Central High 
School rising to great climaxes in the 
choral parts. The program was direct- 
ed by Victor Kolar. The choir will be 
remembered for a grand performance, 
full of tonal color and smooth phrasing, 
surprisingly fluid and finished in per- 
formance for singers in their late teens. 
Harry Seitz conducted the choir. The 
five soloists were Thelma von Eisen- 
hauer, soprano; Syver Thingstad, bari- 
tone; Joseph Victor Laderoute, tenor; 
Frances Bremer, contralto, and Freder- 
ick Musser, boy soprano. 


Symphony Led by Kurtz 


The Detroit Symphony turned over 
the direction of its programs on Dec. 
6 and 7 to Efrem Kurtz, musical 
director of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, for a pair of perform- 


ances which attracted the largest 
attendance the dance has yet seen in 
Detroit. Total admissions for the two 
nights in Masonic Auditorium was in 
the neighbori.ood of 10,000. 

For the opening night, the organiza- 
tion presented ‘Devil’s Holiday’; Sche- 
herazade’ and ‘Gaité Parisienne’. On 
Thursday, the regular subscription night 
of the symphony series, the program 
included ‘Le Lac des Cygnes’; “The 
Seventh Symphony’ of Beethoven; 
‘Spectre de la Rose’ and ‘Capriccio Es- 
pagnol’, 

Marian Anderson Sings 


On Dec. 14, Weinberger’s ‘Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree’ was given its 
first reading in Detroit, with Victor 
Kolar conducting the Detroit Sym- 
phony. Marian Anderson was the guest 
artist, appearing in three groups. Her 
listed songs were the aria ‘O Don 
Fatale’, from Verdi’s opera ‘Don Car- 
los’; Brahms’s ‘Immer Leiser wird mein 
Schlummer’ and ‘Von Ewiger Liebe’, 
and a group of Negro spirituals. Proko- 
fieff’s ‘Classical’ Symphony made a gay 
curtain raiser and was followed by the 
companionable pair of Debussy’s works, 
‘Nuages’ and ‘Fétes’; Sibelius’s tone- 
poem “The Swan of Tuonela’ and Coler- 
idge-Taylor’s rhapsodic dance, ‘Bam- 
boula’. J. D. CALLAGHAN 





Maurice Goldman Wins Choral Prize 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—Mauricv Gold- 
man, associate conductor of the Cuya- 
hoga County Opera Association, has 
been awarded the first prize of $250 by 
the American Hebrew Magazine and the 
Cleveland Jewish Singing Society, joint 
sponsors of the international choral 
composition contest. In 1934, Mr. Gold- 
man, who is now twenty-nine, won a 
Paul Whiteman symphonic Sa 

. a. 


Los Angeles; John S. Edwards, of St. 
Louis; Edward Specter, of Pittsburgh ; 
Edgar Friedlander, of Cincinnati; 
Franklin Miner, of Indianapolis; Arthur 
J. Gaines, of Minneapolis; George E. 
Judd, of Boston; Carl J. Vosburgh, of 
Cleveland; C. C. Cappel, of Washing- 
ton, and Charles J. Schmelzer, of Kan- 
sas City. P 
J. D. CALLAGHAN 
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CINCINNATI MEN GIVE 
WORK BY CONDUCTOR 


Goossens Offers His Own ‘Tam 
O’Shanter’s Ride’—F rances- 
catti Is Soloist 


Cincinnati, Jan. 5.—Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor, arranged a particularly 
interesting program when Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist, was soloist for the 
eighth pair of concerts by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony in Music Hall on Dec. 
15 and 16. 

Mr. Francescatti was acclaimed for 
his artistic interpretation of Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’. His exquisite 
performance revealed a finely cultivated 
talent, and one keenly attuned to the 
composition. This was noticeable in the 
different moods of the Lalo work and 
also in the encore, which he graciously 
offered, variations on ‘God Save the 
King’, which gave the artist wide scope 
for his dexterity. 


Goossens Work Brilliantly Played 


Mr. Goossens’s compositional talent 
was displayed to a most satisfactory de- 
gree in his ‘Tam O’Shanter’s Ride’. 
Mr. Goossens has brilliantly orchestrated 
the work, and he must have been deeply 
gratified with the performance of the 
orchestra and the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the audience. Other works in- 
cluded on the program were the Schu- 
mann Symphony No. 2 in C, with its 
beautiful third movement; the Corelli 
‘Christmas’ Concerto Grosso, No. 8 in 
G Minor, Op. 6, and the dainty Minuet, 
‘Will ’o the Wisps’ from Berlioz’s “The 
Damnation of Faust’. Throughout the 
program the ensemble was in perfect 
accord. VALERIE ADLER 



































INDIANAPOLIS MEN 
PLAY NEW SCHERZO 


Sevitzky Conducts McCollin 
Music—Maria Koussevitzky 
Soloist with Symphony 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 5.—The third 
pair of concerts of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, 
on Dec. 15 and 16 offered an unusually 
appealing program embracing Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, Frances McCol- 
lin’s Scherzo, a premiere, and the ap- 
pearance of Maria Koussevitzky, so- 
prano. 

Miss McCollin’s name is familiar to 
patrons who have heard several of her 
compositions played by the orchestra. 
The Scherzo is harmoniously melodic, 
beginning and ending in scherzo form 
with a beautiful Andante Cantabile 
connecting the first and final portions. 
The work bears repetition. 

Mme. Koussevitzky, wife of the con- 
ductor, made her initial bow as a pro- 
fessional singer here and chose Lia’s 
air from Debussy’s Cantata ‘L’Enfant 
Prodigue’, and the ‘Letter’ aria from 
‘Eugene Onegin’ by Tchaikovsky. Mme. 
Koussevitzky’s voice is true to pitch 
and she injected a rare artistry into her 
singing. The Tchaikovsky aria was 
particularly adapted to her style and 
the exquisite music was finely pro- 
jected. 





PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Schmitz Plays French Works 
and Zimbalist, the Brahms 
Concerto, Under Sokoloff 


SEATTLE, Jan. 7.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
gave an uncommonly fine performance 
at the third subscription concert on Dec. 
11. The program was devoted to 
works of French composers with E. 
Robert Schmitz as soloist. Though Mr. 
Schmitz has appeared in Seattle on sev- 
eral previous occasions,. this was his 
first appearance with the orchestra. 

The dramatic overture ‘Patrie’ by 
Bizet followed the spirited playing of 
the National Anthem, which Dr. Soko- 
loff has played at each concert this sea- 
son. Mr. Schmitz first appeared at the 
Piano in the ‘Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air’ for orchestra and piano, 
Op. 25, by D’Indy. The blending of the 
ensemble and loveliness of tone and 
coloring were admirable. The enchant- 
ing ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ by Debussy 
was played with delicacy and finesse. 


Franck Variations Played 

In Franck’s Symphonic Variations for 
piano and orchestra the musicians pro- 
jected the beauty of the music ably and 
the soloist was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Schmitz brought the program to a 
most satisfactory conclusion by adding 
three encores by Debussy, ‘Claire de 
lune’, ‘The Golliwog’s Cakewalk’ and 
A Minor Prelude. 

The first half of the symphony series 
ended on Dec. 18 when Efrem Zimbal- 
ist was soloist. He played the Brahms 
Violin Concerto and an interesting work 
of his own, Concert Phantasie on Rim- 
sky Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’. 

Also on this program was the Over- 
ture ‘In Bohemia’ by Henry Hadley and 
the overture-fantasie ‘Romeo and 
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PIANISTS RETURN FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


Juliet’ of Tchaikovsky. Dr. Sokoloff 
and the orchestra received hearty ap- 
plause after each work. 

A special popular concert was ar- 
ranged for Jan. 5, Dr. Sokoloff listing 
the Overture to ‘“Tannhauser’, “The 
Blue Danube’; Schubert’s ‘Unfinished 
Symphony’ and Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. 
Two soloists, both members of the or- 
chestra; Whitney Tustin, oboist, and 
Fritz Siegal, violinist, were heard. 

Nan D. Bronson 


PITTSBURGH PLAYERS 
OFFER HOLIDAY LIST 


Reiner Leads Music of Light Cal- 
ibre—Boston Symphony 
Plays New Work 


PittspurGH, Jan. 5.—The closing 
concerts for 1939 demonstrated Pitts- 
burgh’s achievements more than any 
music played heretofore this season. 
After a rest of several weeks the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conduc- 
tor, played a joyous holiday concert in- 
cluding Reznicek’s ‘Donna Diana’ Over- 
ture, Strauss’s ‘Emperor Waltz,’ calling 
for encore Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Dance 
of the Tumblers’; Albeniz’s ‘Triana’, 
Debussy’s ‘Golliwog’s Cakewalk’ and the 
‘Doll’s Serenade,’ and Mozart’s Con- 
certante for solo oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and French horn. 

Walter Damrosch gave one of his 
well-known lecture-recitals with the aid 
of the Pittsburgh Orchestra for Pitts- 
burgh schools, illustrating the overture, 
fugue, tone poem and symphony. 


Hanson and Harris Works Heard 








Two concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony brought works new to Pittsburgh, 
Roy Harris’s Third Symphony, Howard 
Hanson’s Third Symphony and Prokofi- 
eff’s ‘Classical Symphony’. Mozart’s 
overture to ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’, the 
Ravel ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite further 
graced these triumphant programs. 
Hanson and Harris were both present 
during these concerts and received ova- 
tions. ‘Finlandia’ had two interesting 
readings at the hands of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky on Saturday night and at the 
Sunday matinee, succeeding in raising 
extra dollars for the Finnish fund. 

J. Frep LissFre.t 


BALLET THEATRE SETS 
NEW OPENING NIGHT 








Twenty-One Ballets and Six Premieres 
Scheduled for First Two Weeks 
to Begin on Jan. 11 

The opening night of the New York 
season of the Ballet Theatre, now set 
for Jan. 11 at the Center Theatre, will 
include the world premiere of the Wil- 
liam Saroyan ballet, ‘The Great Amer- 
ican Goof’, with choreography by Eu- 
gene Loring and music by Henry 
Brant, and two other works. Alex- 
ander Smallens, who arrived from Hol- 
lywood on Dec. 19 to take up final re- 
hearsals, will conduct the new ballet. 
His associate conductors will be 
Harold Byrns and Ralph Stone. The 
Ballet Theatre has scheduled twenty- 
one ballets and six premieres for the 
first two weeks of its season. 

Twelve choreographers will be repre- 
sented in the performances of the new 
company, recent additions to the list in- 
cluding Bronislava Nijinska and Yurek 
Shabelevsky. A Spanish group has 
been added to the dance personnel to 
assist in the two Spanish ballets which 
will be offered. 





Bartlett and Robert- 
son in America 
After Their First 
Tour of ‘The Dark 
Continent’, Found 
Keenly Interested 
Audiences in Fif- 
teen Cities — Their 
Plans for Season 
Told 


UST before the war drums began to 
pound in Europe, Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson completed a two months 
tour of fifteen cities in the Union of 


South Africa and embarked for the 
United States, where they began a 
transcontinental tour on Jan. 8 in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The first duo-pianists 
heard throughout the Union ot South 
Africa, they found keen interest on the 
part of their audiences, not only in their 
performances but in contemporary 
music. Their tour, which was arranged 
by the Community Concerts Association 
of South Africa, took them over thou- 
sands of miles of territory, and some- 
times they travelled two days and nights 
between engagements. Their pianos, 
which they brought with them from 
London, aroused great interest, and at 
the close of the tour they were both 
sold, 
A Knowledgeable Public 

July and August fall in the winter 
season of South Africa, and the weather 
was cool and clear with plentiful sun- 
shine. The only difficulty encountered 
by the pianists was that of over-stimula- 
tion, for the country rises to a high 
tableland as one travels inland. The 
musical public is limited, for there are 
only two million whites in the Union, 
and the colored population does not go 
to the concerts. But practically every- 
one who can, goes to every concert that 
is given. Artists cannot “play down” 
to these audiences, for they are proud 
of their knowledge and keep abreast of 
European musical developments. The 
musical departments of Capetown Uni- 
versity and other institutions have pro- 
vided excellent schooling for young 
musicians, and some of the cities have 
good orchestras, according to the 
Robertsons, 


At Johannesburg, the Robertsons 
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Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson Amid South 
African Settings. Above. . 
in Front of a Native Hut. 
At Left, Watching Chil- 
dren Grind Corn in 


Primitive Fashion 


were fascinated by the contrast between 
the city, which is a miniature New 
York, with skyscrapers and modern 
hotels, and the countryside, only a few 
miles away, where they found the na- 
tives living in mud huts just as their 
ancestors did in primitive times. 
Sundays in the compound of the geld 
mines, the native workers perform their 
war dances, which Mr. Robertson de- 
scribes as magnificent, especially in their 
complex rhythms, which are produced 
on native instruments made of slats of 
wood and all sorts of material. Only 
in the marimba bands of Mexico and 
Central America has he found a similar 
richness of rhythmic invention. 

The Robertsons will return across the 
southern tier of states, and will give a 
New York concert in February. They 
will appear with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in April at three 
concerts, playing Arthur Bliss’s Two 
Piano Concerto for the first time, and 
Lee Pattison’s arrangement of Liszt’s 
‘Concerto Pathétique’ for two pianos 
with orchestra. R. S. 





Bach Circle Sponsors New York Events 


The Bach Circle of New York, 
founded three years ago, is sponsoring 
a program of two Town Hall concerts, 
a spring lecture and two Bach broad- 
casts this season. A feature of this 
year’s plans include the first New York 
performance of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
‘Musical Offering’ in its entirety, to be 
given at Town Hall on Jan. 20. At this 
same concert the Bach cantata ‘Liebster 
Jesu, Meiner Freude’ will be given. A 
second Town Hall program, on March 
26, will feature works by the predeces- 
sors and contemporaries of Bach. The 
program will include the oratorio 
‘Jeptha’ by Carissimi, and works by 
Haydn and Schultz. 





€ 
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CONCERTS: Holidays Bring Recitals of High Quality 


OLIDAY activities brought a les- 

sening of the number of concerts, 
but there was music of high quality to 
be heard. Adolf Busch and Rudolf Ser- 
kin began another violin and piano re- 
cital series; Roland Gundry and Charles 
Fleischman were the other violinists of 
the fortnight. Marian Anderson gave 
another song recital. The pianists’ 
roster included Virginia Ackerman, Ida 
Krehm, Lucy Brown and Ann Chenee. 
Guy and Lois Maier gave a two-piano 
recital. The New Friends of Music con- 
tiriued their series. At a benefit for 
emigré musicians, Alexander Kipnis and 
Paul Stassévitch were soloists; and the 
orchestra of the New Friends and the 
chorus of New York University appear- 
ed. The Oratorio Society of New York 
sang ‘The Messiah’; and the Down 
Town Glee Club and the University 
Glee Club were heard. 


Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin Open 
Third Sonata Series 


Adolf Busch, violinist. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Town Hall, Dec. 16, afternoon : 


Suite in F Major (in the old style), 


GR: cabebaadecbcapuctescececscucsoess eger 
Sonata in A Minor, Op. 105........ Schumann 
Sonata No. 10 in G, % eae Beethoven 


Recitals such as this ne are still rarities 
of great price; one searches one’s memory 
for playing of such consummate artistry 
and profundity as that disclosed by Mr. 
Busch and Mr. Serkin in vain. There is 
no thought of virtuosity per se in these 
sonata recitals, and the artists play with 
complete absorption in the music. Each of 
the performances on this occasion could be 
described without exaggeration as a revela- 
tion of the composer’s intention. That the 
hall was not crowded is a sad comment on 
the discrimination and the devotion of the 
chamber music public. 

Reger’s F Major Suite in the old style, 
composed under the influence of the ‘Bran- 
denburg’ concertos of Bach, is a little too 
derivative and too undistinguished in its 
themes to rank with the composer’s mas- 
terworks in chamber form. But the final 
fugue is superbly designed, and Mr. Busch 
gave a glowing performance of the largo. 
The blending of tone in Schumann’s A 
Minor Sonata and the seemingly intuitive 
communication between the artists in mat- 
ters of dynamics and. shading made their 
playing of it well-nigh perfect. To men- 
tion only one of scores of examples of mas- 
terly collaboration, the intricate passage at 
the end of the first movement was passion- 
ately played, yet with flawless clarity and 

ance. Beethoven’s towering G Major 
Sonata, which has the emotional dimen- 
sions of a tone poem, brought the afternoon 
all too soon to a close. The audience was 
properly enthusiastic. S. 


Charles Fleischman Makes New York 
Debut 
Charles Fleischman, violinist. Bernard 
Frank, accompanist. Town Hall, Dec. 16, 
evening : 


SSSA SS SS ia Vitali-Auer 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’.................... Lalo 
‘Baal Shem’ (‘Nigun’) .................. Bloch 


Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
int-Saéns 


Se hee ek chs. cons Gluck-Kreisler 

Spanish Dances: Malaguena, Habanera 
Sarasate 

Scherzo Tarantelle................. Wieniawski 


Mr. Fleischman had chosen an exacting 
program for this debut recital, and he 
made it immediately apparent in his play- 
ing of Auer’s lavish arrangement of the 
Vitali Chaconne that he had not only flu- 
ent fingers and a live bow, but a large fund 
of emotional insight and intelligence. Espe- 
cially in passages of cantilena his tone was 
richly colored and expressive, and after an 
initial nervousness had subsided, his nego- 
tiation of passage work was brilliant, if 
not always impeccable as to pitch and 
placement. 

The ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ of Lalo 
with its thrice-familiar turns of phrase 











Guy and Lois Maier 


still has an irresistible charm when it is 
played zestfully and with sensitive nuance. 
As Mr. Fleischman voiced it, the andante 
of this work became as fresh as if it had 
been composed yesterday. It was an 
achievement to imbue a composition which, 
so to speak, has become shopworn, with 
so much individuality. Bloch’s powerful 
‘Nigun’ led the array of fireworks which 
largely made up the second half of the pro- 
gram. The audience was enthusiastic and 
Mr. Frank’s accompaniments were excel- 
lent. One was delighted to hear him play 
the Lalo music, instead of pounding it out 
in routine fashion. . | 


Concert Given to Aid Emigré Musicians 


A concert for the benefit of emigré 
musicians was given in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 18 by the New York 
University Chorus, conducted by Luther 
W. Goodhart; the orchestra of the New 
Friends of Music, conducted by Fritz 
Stiedry, with Paul Stassévitch as violin 
soloist; and by Alexander Kipnis. The 
honorary committee for this concert had 
Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay as chairman 
and included Mayor LaGuardia, and the 
funds will be given in the name of the late 
Artur Bodanzky, first honorary chairman, 
to aid in settling emigré musicians in outly- 
ing communities to relieve the congestion 
in New York and to enable them to func- 
tion usefully. 

The chorus opened the concert with 
carol arrangements and compositions by 
Padre Donostia, Harvey Gaul, W. H. 
Neidlinger, Peter J. Wilhousky and 
Healey Willan. J. Forrest West and Dor- 
othy Conrov were heard as soloists. The 
New Friends Orchestra followed, with 
Mr. Stiedry conducting Haydn’s Symphony 
in C, No. 90, and the Entr’acte and Ballet 
Music from Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’. Mr. 
Kipnis sang a group of Russian songs, ac- 
companied by Harry Kaufmann: ‘Red 
Sarafan’, ‘Soldiers’ Song’, ‘Night’ and 
‘Ringlet’. The orchestra returned to play 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture 
and the Mozart A Major Violin Concerto 
(K. 219) with Mr. Strassévitch as soloist. 
The audience was large and received all of 
the performers cordially. S. 


Roland Gundry Returns in Recital 


Roland Gundry, violinist. Eugene Hel- 
mer, accompanist. Town Hall, Dec. 19, 
evening : 


EEE Ts ce abt bonesiedees Vivaldi-Respighi 
Sonata in G Minor (for violin cbns.. eh 
Concerto in E Minor.............ccccces Conus 
ere F. Bach-Kreisler 
Two Caprices (for violin alone)...... Paganini 
EY Sa duibdds 5 sos vce cas vee Mouret-Dandelot 
Perpetuum Mobile .................00- Novacek 


This was Mr. Gundry’s first local ap- 
pearance in two years. He is now only 
seventeen, and he proved once again to be 
a violinist quite out of the ordinary, both 
in the finish of his playing and in the 
musical understanding which it revealed. 
A pure and richly colored tone, agile 
fingers, and innate taste and sensibility 
made his performance at this recital ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

The Respighi arrangement of the 
Vivaldi Sonata in D is surprisingly dis- 
creet, and Mr. Gundry played it with an 
admirable sense of style. Much can be re- 
vealed about a musician’s capabilities 
merely in the turn of a phrase in these 
older works of the repertoire. His playing 
gained in body and energy in Bach’s G 


Roland Gundry 





Charles Fleischman 


Ida Krehm 


Minor Sonata for violin alone, especially 
in the formidable fugue, which was ap- 
proached with poise and a communicative 
sense of strength and security. Conus’s 
Concerto in E Minor is enjoying something 
of a revival this season, and it is being 
played so well that one is forced to revise 
one’s opinions about it. It is not great 
music, but it offers excellent opportunity to 
violinists, not only for virtuosic display, 
but for the disclosure of refinement and 
imagination. These qualities Mr. Gundry 
supplied in abundance. Mr. Helmer’s ac- 
companiments were excellent. The audience 
was increasingly enthusiastic. * Ss. 


Ida Krehm Plays Bach, Brahms and 


Debussy 
Ida Krehm, pianist; Town Hall, Dec. 
27, evening : 
English Suite in A Minor............+.+- Bach 
i M! CM Biss couchtwecccndccee Brahms 
TD 3 ¢ deni tiedianadeancansesee’ Debussy 
‘Fairy Tale’ in E Minor..............- Medtner 
Prelude in D Minor.............. Rachmaninoff 
EN nin cue betedeabendsoocuneae Liapounoft 


Miss Krehm, a winner of the Naum- 
burg Musical Foundation prize and the 
Schubert Memorial award, revealed at the 
outset of her recital that she is the pos- 
sessor of a clean finger technique and of a 
fine intelligence that informed both Bach 
and Brahms with a lucidity of expression. 
Her conception of the Bach Suite was in 
good taste and throughout its seven sec- 
tions her playing was characterized by deli- 
cacy of touch and neatness, two elements 
particularly suited to the style of the piece. 
The Prelude, taken at a rapid tempo, was 
played with dispatch, the Sarabande was 
poetically read, and throughout she kept 
the work in a restrained dynamic frame 
within which were discovered many subtle 
details of nuance. 

Her performance of the Brahms Sonata 
was played with greater power, with more 
voluminous tone, the pianist entering upon 
the powerful phrases of the initial Allegro 
with security and poise, and discovering in 
the Adagio much of its moody poetry. 
Some of the stormier passages, however, 
where great power of fingers and arms 
were required, had a brittle quality. After 
intermission she embarked upon the six 





Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 


Debussy preludes, ‘La terasse des audiences 
du clair de lune’; ‘La Sérénade interrom- 
pue’; ‘Canope’; ‘Minstrels’; ‘La fille aux 
cheveux de lin’, and ‘Feux d’artifice’, which 
proved congenial to her cool, sculptured 
tone. Her audience was small, but most 
cordial, W. 


Guy and Lois Maier Give Two-Piano 
Recital 


Guy and Lois Maier, duo-pianists. Town 
Hall, Dec. 30, afternoon: 


Andante and Variations............. Schumann 
Six ‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes...... Brahms- Maier 
OO RN) Bian cekcnss eases si varecieca cts Mozart 


‘Turkey in the Straw’ (freely adapted from 
Guion’s setting for piano solo).Dalies Frantz 
le a Ernst Bacon 
Scherzino; ‘Tango at Midnight’; Two Pieces 
from ‘Alice in Wonderland’; ‘The Gry- 
phon and the Mock Turtle’ (minuet) and 
*The Duchess’ (passacaglia). Homer Simmons 
ee ere ron Handel-Giorno 
Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor..Bach-Bauer 
Mr. Maier, who appeared with Le. Pat- 
tison for many years in the familiar role 
of duo-pianist, knows all of the tricks of 
the trade, and Mrs. Maier has doubtless 
profited by his advice. At any rate, their 
playing at this recital was unusually well 
balanced and co-ordinated. The Schumann 
Andante and Variations, with which they 
began the afternoon, is a work to test un- 
animity of feeling about pedalling, phras- 
ing and like matters which take on a double 
importance in two-piano playing. In this 
work and even more notably in the Mozart 
sonata is was plain that they had fused 
their conceptions of the music and its per- 
formance. If a bit liberal as to sentiment, 
their plaving of the Brahms waltzes was 
smooth and finished. And the Mozart work 
was deftly done, with unusual lightness 
and agility. : 
(Continued on page 22) 





Concerts in New York, Jan. 11-Jan. 25 


Carnegie Hall Events 


Jan. 11, evening: Boston Symphony. 

“* 12, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“ 12, evening: Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz 
Melchior, joint recital. 

** 13, afternoon: Boston Symphony. 

* 13, evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

** 14, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“15, evening: National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. 

“ 16, evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, pension fund benefit. 

** 17, evening: Trio of New York. 

“ 18, evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“ 19, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

“* 19, evening: Golden Hill Chorus. 

* 20. morning: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Young People’s Concert. 

* 20, evening: Fourth usical Festival of 
Trade Uniun Division of N. L. C. 

“* 21, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony. 

“* 23, evening, Philadelphia Orchestra. 

“* 24, evening: Czechoslovakia Benefit Con- 
cert. 

“ 25, evening: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 


Town Hall Events 


Jan. 12, evening: Creighton Allen, pianist. 
* 13, afternoon: Griller String Quartet. 
** 13, evening: Adele Marcus, pianist. 
** 14, afternoon: Wilbur Evans, baritone. 
14, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, Trio of New York. 
14, evening: Yoichi Hiraoka, xylophonist. 
* 16, evening: Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists. 
** 17, afternoon: Bruno Eisner, pianist. 
“ 17, evening: Erica Morini, violinist. 
** 19, evening: Beal Hober, soprano. 
** 20, afternoon: Ethel Elfenbein, pianist. 
** 20, evening: The Bach Circle of New 


York. 

“ 21, afternoon: Harriet Eells, mezzo- 
soprano. 

“ 21, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, Rudolf kin, pianist; 


Adolf Busch, violinist; Hermann 
Busch, ’cellist. 
21, evening: Walter Gieseking, pianist. 
22, afternoon: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Young People’s Concert. 
“* 22, evening: Raya Garbousova, ’cellist. 
23, evening: Arthur Loesser and Beryl 
Rubinstein, duo-pianists. 
“* 24, evening: Yves Tinayre, tenor (Town 
Hall Endowment Fund). 






































Opera at the 


(Continued from page 5) 
the cavernous reaches of the vast auditor- 
ium. 

Miss Stevens was again admirable as 
Octavian. Lotte Lehmann’s Marschallin 
had its customary charm; seldom has the 
wistful close of the first act been so win- 
ning. Baron Ochs was once more bodied 
forth effectively by Emanuel List. Julius 
Huehn was the Faninal, Doris Doe the 
Annina, and Dorothee Manski the Mari- 
anne. Lesser roles were sung by the same 
singers as at the earlier representation. Mr. 
Leinsdorf conducted. 


Lily Pons Appears in Season’s First 
‘Lucia’ 

The Bride of Lammermoor made her 
first appearance of the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera on the evening of Dec. 15 in 
the person of Lily Pons, and there was a 
large audience on hand to attest to the 
amazing popularity of Donizetti’s dramat- 
ically obsolete opera. Miss Pons, who was 
the principal reason for the enthusiasm, 
gave a well-poised performance, and, with 
one or two unimportant exceptions, sang 
with meticulous accuracy of pitch. The 
cast follows: 


DE. ub dvvdexcvsentecsas ened bauennen Lily Pons 
PE, cdacaeednéadanavescaecaas Thelma Votipka 
OO Pern Nino Martini 
Lord Enrico Ashton............ Richard Bonelli 
Ey ee Norman Cordon 
BED Githddanecevenes4seskebal Nicholas Massue 
PD ois occcuccescdianes Lodovico Oliviero 


Though oppressed by a relentless fate, 
the Lucia of Miss Pons never became di- 
shevelled, to say the least, and the silver 
wedding gown which she wore in the bridal 
scene was not of a sort to dampen the 
ardor of a prospective husband. But, after 
all, one does not look for verisimilitude in 
this opera, and the mad scene was grace- 
fully and appealingly done. The fioriture 
were clearly articulated and the altitudi- 
nous tones true, if lacking in color. Ed- 
gardo is one of the most wooden of oper- 
atic heroes, but, in spite of the dramatic 
handicap, Mr. Martini sang and acted with 
obvious sincerity. Richard Bonelli accom- 
plished some admirable singing, especially 
in the first act, and Norman Cordon’s Rai- 
mondo was vocally excellent. (Would a 
Lucia so lavishly gowned have let her poor 
tutor wear the aging costume in which he 
annually appears?) The rest of the cast 
was competent. Mr. Papi conducted in rou- 
tine fashion, and the massing of the so- 
pranos in the sextet with the ear-splitting 
drum beat at the climax each time is a 
definite mistake. The audience recalled 
Miss Pons, Mr. Martini and their asso- 
ciates many times. Ss. 


New Impersonations and a Debut in the 
Second “Tannhiuser’ 


The season’s second “Tannhauser’, given 
on the night of Dec. 16, brought forward an 
unfamiliar impersonation of Venus. Not 
only was this Rose Pauly’s first Wag- 
nerian role at the Metropolitan but her 
first essayal there of any part but Elektra. 
There was also a new Tannhauser, Eyvind 
Laholm making his second appearance with 
the company in the part of the wayward 
knight. Still another special detail of the 
performance was the debut of Mack Har- 
rell in the part of Biterolf. John Carter 
took over the small role of Walther. Other- 
wise the cast was a familiar one, though 
not identical with that of the first perform- 
ance, Kirsten Flagstad returning to the 
role of Elisabeth and Herbert Janssen to 
that of Wolfram. Emanuel List sang the 
Landgraf and Maxine Stellman the Shep- 
herd. Giordano Paltrinieri and John Gur- 
ney completed the array of singers. Erich 
Leinsdorf was again the conductor. 

Mme. Pauly was more effective dramati- 
cally than vocally. She invested the scene 
in the Venusberg with her abundant vital- 
ity and presented a personable figure as the 
goddess. Her voice and production, how- 
ever, are better suited to Elektra. Mr. 
Laholm’s singing suggested that he was 
combating an unannounced cold. He pre- 
sented a robust figure as Tannhauser and 
delineated the character with sound rou- 
tine. His best achievement was the long 
and taxing narrative of the third act. There 
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Lily Pons 


as Lucia 


Nino Martini 
as Edgardo 


he made his voice count for drama as well 
as music. Mr. Harrell’s talent for the 
stage was not clearly revealed by the rela- 
tively small part in which he appeared. He 
sang well and succeeded in communicating 
anger in Biterolf’s rejoinder to Tann- 
hauser, Mme. Flagstad’s achievement of 
her part in the finale of the second act 
overshadowed everything else in the per- 
formance. Mr. Janssen, Mr. List and the 
others did their duty in their usual manner. 


Helen Traubel Sings in Second 
‘Die Walkiire’ 


What was virtually a debut for Helen 
Traubel was her appearance as Sieglinde 
in the season’s second ‘Die Walkiire’ on 
the evening of Dec. 28. For Miss Traubel, 
although she had been a member of one 
of the Spring Season companies some years 
back, had sung only one role and an un- 
grateful one at that. In the interim she 
has, apparently, studied and acquired com- 
mand of natural resources which put her 
high in the scale of Wagnerian singers at 


the Metropolitan. There was no evidence 


of timidity in her performance and for a 
debutante to take her cues, in Wagner 
especially, without so much as a glance 
at the conductor, was more than creditable. 
The voice sounded best and most melodious 
in the medium register but it was dominant 
at all times and produced without apparent 
effort. Dramatically, Miss Traubel was 
convincing and apparently unimpeded by 
one of the most ridiculous costumes ever 
worn on the Metropolitan’s stage, which is 
saying much. The music of the second act 
was beautifully presented and the little 
phrase of exaltation in the last scene had 
a splendid triumphant ring. There was no 
doubt of Miss Traubel’s success with her 
audience and she was not only recalled 
many times individually but given tumultu- 
ous applause. 

The performance as a whole had consid- 
erable “lift”. Mme. Flagstad was in her 
best voice and Mme. Thorborg sang a 
superb Fricka (again in spite of an ap- 
palling costume), and Norman Cordon 
made much, both vocally and histrionically, 
of Hunding. Mr, Melchior repeated his 
excellent Siegmund and Mr. Schorr his 
impressive Wotan. Mr. Leinsdorf con- 
ducted with spirit though exception might 
be taken to the speed of several portions 
of the score. He has done a fine piece of 
work for Wagner, however, in the phras- 
ing in the “Todesverkiindigung”. 


Two Changes in ‘Boccanegra’ Cast 


The second performance of ‘Simon Boc- 
canegra’, which so auspiciously opened the 
Metropolitan Opera season, was presented 
on Dec. 20 with two changes in the cast, 
which added much to the interest in Verdi’s 
controversial opera. Succeeding Elisabeth 
Rethberg as Maria was Irene Jessner, 
who brought opulence of tone and dramatic 
intelligence to her interpretation, which 
was, however, somewhat handicapped by 
an unevenness in both. Frederick Jagel 
sang the role of Gabriele Adorno, formerly 
assigned to Giovanni Martinelli, with con- 
viction and general good quality. Physi- 
cally he is unsuited to the part, but after 
an uninspired first act he returned to 
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Jussi Bjoerling as the Duke 


vouchsafe some fine singing, particularly in 
the second act. 

Lawrence Tibbett was again in splendid 
form as Simon; Ezio Pinza repeated his 
successful representation of Fiesco, and 
Leonard Warren reaffirmed the favorable 
impressions as Paolo Aijbiani. Louis 
D’Angelo, Giordano Paltrinieri and Maxine 
Stellman again satisfied in their respective 
roles, Ettore Panizza conducted. : 


A Gala Matinee ‘Rigoletto’ 

A gala matinee on New Year’s after- 
noon before the typical crowded and en- 
thusiastic house, served to give opera- 
goers an opportunity to hear Jussi Bjoerling 
in another role, that of the Duke, not to 
mention Lawrence Tibbett in magnificent 
voice in the name part, and Lily Pons pre- 
senting a beautiful Gilda. 

Of Mr. Bjoerling’s singing throughout 
the performance, nothing but the highest 

(Continued on page 26) 





PAUL 


IN AMERICA: Soloist with 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(New York and Boston) 


CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, 

DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
MONTREAL ORCHESTRA, and others. 





* PAUL WITTGENSTEIN, celebrated Aus- 
trian pianist who lost his right arm in 
the World War and devoted himself 
to the development of the left hand 
alone, includes in his repertoire for 
piano and orchestra works written 
especially for him by MAurRIcE RAVEL, 
RICHARD STRAUSS, 
SerceE BortTkKiewicz, E. W. KorNGop. 


FRANZ SCHMIDT, 





Booking now for next season. 





Mgt.: The Guild for Musicians, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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HOLIDAY FESTIVAL BRINGS NEW DANCERS AND WORKS 


Ballet Caravan, Martha Graham, 
Sai Shoki, and Carmalita 
Maracci in Debut, Appear in 
Series of Nine Special Dance 
Performances 


By Ropert SABIN 


dience was on hand to see the 

American Ballet Caravan open 
the Holiday Dance Festival at the St. 
James Theatre on the evening of Dec. 
26. The company was in splendid trim, 
and the performances had an admirable 
finish of detail and zestfulness of spirit. 
Trude Rittmann and Pablo ‘Miguel at 
two pianos provided the music. 

Four ballets made up the first program: 
William Dollar’s ‘Promenade’ to Ravel’s 
‘Valses Nobles et Sentimentales’, revived 
for a first New York performance; Lew 
Christensen’s ‘Filling Station’; Eugene 
Loring’s ‘Billy the Kid’; and Mr. Christ- 
ensen’s ‘Charade; or the Debutante’, with 
a score based on old American melodies 
by Trude Rittman, which had its premiere. 

In ‘Charade’ Lew Christensen has con- 
cocted a series of episodes which recapture 
in measure “the atmosphere of tutti-frutti 
ice cream, pink cake and lace party favors 
of festivities in a provincial American 
home of twenty-five years ago”. Frankly 
a frothy affair, relying heavily on Alvin 
Colt’s excellent costumes and décor, it is 
far too charming to be regarded with any- 
thing but indulgence, although there is not 
much real dance invention in it. 


‘Filling Station’ Is Repeated 


But Mr. Christensen’s ‘Filling Station’ 
is a genuinely exciting piece of work, 
bursting with energy, humor, zest and an 
ingenuity and fearlessness of style which 
are truly American. A born virtuoso in 
his own dancing, this young choreographer 
is still frankly an extrovert, but he has 
created this work in an idiom which has 
great possibilities. The dance of the 
drunken rich girl gave Gisella Caccialanza 
her best opportunity of the evening to 
show that she is a born comedienne, and 
the other dancers were exceptionally good. 
Virgil Thomson’s score, also, carries out 
the jaunty air of the piece. 

The most ambitious work of the evening 
was Eugene Loring’s ‘Billy the Kid’. The 
program of this ballet is episodic and repe- 
titious, more suitable for cinematic than 
for dance purposes in its present form. 
And the choreography only occasionally 
suggests the untamed West of early days. 
Michael Kidd captured something of the 
saturnine manner of the young bandit, but 
Mr. Copland’s score, which seems as juice- 
less as the cacti painted on the backdrop, 
does not help matters along very much 
and as a whole the work seems confused. 

‘Promenade’ quite missed the suavity 
and nostalgic feeling of Ravel’s waltzes, 
though Marie Jeanne danced well in it. 
But the matinee of Dec. 28 began with Mr. 
Dollar’s bailet based upon Bach’s ‘Gold- 
berg Variatioris’, and here one has the 
pleasure of unqualified praise. Admirably 
recostumed, this work has a clarity of 
form, fertility of invention and purity of 
style which rirror the structure of the 
music with astonishing fidelity. 


‘City Portrait’ Has Premiere 


Again in Mr. Loring’s ‘City Portrait’, 
which had its premiere on Dec. 28, one 
had the impression of a searching and 
original creative talent which has not as 
yet clarified itself. An interpretation of 
the “great crowd, an army with an angry 
face” of our cities, the ballet occasionally 
captures the spirit of street life, notably 
in Michael Kidd’s dancing as the son of a 
tenement family. But it lacks unity of 


\ LARGE and festively-minded au- 


style and its choreography is far less in- 
ventive than that of ‘Billy the Kid’. Henry 
Brant’s score, an attempt to express con- 
temporary 


thythm. the noise of street 








Maurice Seymour 


Members of the Ballet Caravan in ‘Charade’ 





Carmalita Maracci 


bands and mechanical pianos, seemed crude 
and inept. ‘Filling Station’ and ‘Charade’ 
completed the Thursday program. The 
programs of Dec. 30 and 31 duplicated the 
two earlier ones. 


New Graham Work Is Seen 


Martha Graham made the first of three 
appearances with her company on the 
evening of Dec. 27. She was in superb 
form, and her opening dance, ‘Columbiad’, 
composed in the spirit of an heroic ode 
of 1777 by Timothy Dwight, with music 
by Louis Horst, had a quiet nobility and 
inner authority. The most exciting event 
of the evening was the premiere of ‘Every 
Soul is a Circus’, a tragi-comedy with 
music by Paul Nordoff, costumes by 
Edythe Gilfond, and setting by Philip 
Stapp. 

Long before this, Miss Graham has 
shown herself a master satirist in move- 
ment, but she has never done anything of 
the scope and style of ‘Circus’. For this 
is profound tragedy quite as much as it is 
an excruciatingly funny satire of the senti- 
mentally romantic dance of all ages. It is 
the revelation of a frustrated soul. The 
choreography is nothing short of mag- 
nificent in its virtuosity, variety and sub- 
tlety. To the groundlings it will seem 
hilarious comedy, and so much the better, 
for others will not be impeded in looking 
deeper. “Mirth is the mail of anguish”, as 
Emily Dickinson put it. 

Erick Hawkins and Mercier Cunning- 
ham, a newcomer to the group, both cap- 
tured the crisp authority of the ring ad- 





Sai Shoki 


mirably, and Nelle Fisher was particularly 
good in one or two episodes. To the 
whole group, as well as to Mr. Nordoff, 
Miss Gilfond and Mr. Stapp, one can 
accord the heartiest congratulations for 
their part in this brilliant work. The other 
dances of the evening were ‘Frontier’, 
which Miss Graham has never danced 
more vitally than on this occasion, and 
‘American Document’. Mr. Hawkins has 
greatly increased the power of his dancing 
in ‘Document’, and the work grows better 
with each repetition. Louis Horst was 
musical director, and Ralph Gilbert as- 
sisted him at a second piano in several 
dances. Trumpet, percussion and winds 
were also employed. The concert of Dec. 
29 brought, besides the new works, ‘La- 
mentation’, ‘Primitive Mysteries’, ‘Sara- 
bande’ ‘Deep Song’, and ‘American Pro- 
vincials’, all of them beautiful as ever; on 
Dec. 30 the first program was repeated. 

Sai Shoki made her entry into the festi- 
val on the evening of Dec. 28 with a pro- 
gram of Korean dances. She is a skilled 
and imaginative entertainer, and although 
the material she used at this concert was 
distinctly light in content, she succeeded in 
keeping her audience interested and en- 
thusiastic throughout the evening. 

The ‘Melody of the Jade Flute’ had an 
exquisite grace. In another vein, Miss Sai 
revealed a keen sense of humor in several 
mask dances, including ‘Dream of Youth’, 
a picture of an old Korean trying unsuc- 
cessfully to revive the dances of his youth, 
and the ‘Greatest General Under the Sun’, 
a satire of a pomnous militarist. The 





Barbara Morgan 


Martha Graham and Erick Hawkins in ‘Every Soul Is a Circus’ 


‘Sleeve Dance’ and the dramatic final 
‘Sword Dance’ were also excellent. _Record- 
ings of native music and percussion pro- 
vided satisfactory accompaniment. Not the 
least of the charms of this recital were the 
colorful costumes. 


Maracci Makes New York Debut 


Carmalita Maracci made an exciting 
debut on the afternoon of Dec. 31. She 
was assisted by Peggy Kilroy, Edith Lang- 
bert and Joan Pearse, and her accompanist 
was Antonio Albanese, who had composed 
music for several of the dances. Though 
she stems from Spanish tradition, this 
dancer is wholly original and exciting in 
her choreographic invention, yet one must 
qualify one’s praise. She has a terrific 
intensity of personality, a keen imagina- 
tion and a mobile face to aid her in pro- 
jecting her compositions. But repeatedly 
at this recital she forced her dancing be- 
yond the limits of dramatic credulity. The 
centre of gravity, so to speak, must always 
remain within the dancer on the stage. 
Otherwise emotion becomes vehement and 
ineffective, as it did in several of her 
dances. 

Perhaps the finest thing on the program, 
the ‘Lament for the Death of a Bull- 
fighter’, showed her at her best. In this 
dance she caught the insouciance of the 
ring, and with it marvelous overtones of 
defiance, cruelty and grief. The ‘Dance of 
Elegance’, in which Miss Maracci revealed 
a finished ballet technique, was a highly 
interesting study in nostalgia, though 
marred by a shower of hairpins on the 
stage, one of several such details which 
the dancer will doubtless iron out. Her 
mastery of castanets and her vital rhythmic 
sense were demonstrated in the two open- 
ing dances, and more strikingly in the 
‘Live for the One Who Bore You’, in 
which a piano stool serves as a prop. Miss 
Maracci is one of the most challenging 
new dancers seen hereabout in many a day. 





Szigeti to Open Tour with Boston 
Symphony 


Joseph Szigeti’s American tour was 
to open with the Boston and New York 
premieres of the Ernest Bloch Concerto 
under Serge Koussevitzky, in Symphony 
Hall on Jan. 5 and 6 and at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 11. The violinist will also 
play in January with the Saidenberg Sin- 
fonietta of Chicago and the Miami Sym- 
phony. On Feb. 6 he will appear with the 
Louisville Symphony. His tour will end 
in April with a sonata program at 
Washington’s Library of Congress to- 
gether with the composer-pianist, Bela 
Bartok, celebrating the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Anniversary Festival. 
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Paul Robeson, Baritone 
To Tour U.S. and Canada 


Now Starring in Bradford-Wolfe Pro- 
duction, to Return After Several 
Years’ Absence 

Paul Robeson, famous Negro singer 
and actor, will make a concert tour of 
the United States and Canada in Oc- 
tober and November of 1940 under 








Paul Robeson 


the auspices of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 

Mr. Robeson is now starring in the 
Roark Bradford-Jacques Wolfe drama 
with music, ‘John Henry’, on Broadway. 
His recent appearances singing the 
‘American Ballad’ on the “Pursuit of 
Happiness” program over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network created 
nation-wide attention. This will be Mr. 
Robeson’s first appearance on the Amer- 
ican concert platform in several years. 
In the interim he has been fulfilling con- 
cert tours in Great Britain and Europe, 
and has made a number of English mo- 
tion pictures. 

He will be accompanied on this tour, 
as usual, by Lawrence Brown, ac- 
companist and arranger. His tour will 
be supervised by F. C. Schang. 


JUNIOR PROGRAMS OPENS 
NEW CONCERT SERIES 








Sontag’s Mozart String Sinfonietta and 
Gertrude Mittelmann Play at 
MacDowell Club 


Junior Programs, Inc., national non- 
commercial organization offering opera, 
ballet, drama and other concerts to chil- 
dren and young people, instituted on 
Dec. 3 a Sunday afternoon series of 
young people’s concerts especially de- 
signed for parents and children at the 
MacDowell Club. Dorothy L. McFad- 
den is founder-director of the organiza- 
tion. 

The series presents an intimate type 
of concert including dance music of 
great composers. Wesley Sontag’s 
Mozart String Sinfonietta of sixteen 
pieces and Gertrude Mittlemann, pianist, 
are the assistant artists. Each program 
will include one or two dances in cos- 
tume furnished by the English Folk 
Dance Society, Esther Junger, Vitale 
Fokine’s and the Swoboda Studio’s 
ballet dancers, and others. Miss Mittel- 
man and Mr. Sontag interpolated a com- 
prehensive story of dance music from 
early days to the present. 

The remaining concerts will be given 
on Jan. 14, Feb. 4, March 10, and April 
7. They are approximately an hour in 
length. 
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JOOSS BALLET INTRODUCES TWO NEW WORKS IN RETURN 





Dance-Drama ‘Chronica’, Based 
on 16th Century Manuscript, 
and Romantic Ballet, ‘A 
Spring Tale’, Given During En- 
gagement in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 7. 


HE distinguished Jooss Ballet pre- 

sented two new ballets, the romantic 
‘A Spring Tale’, and the compelling 
dance-drama ‘Chronica’, on the evening 
of Dec. 6 in the Consistory Auditorium 
under the auspices of Mrs. Zorah B. 
Berry. The group recently returned to 
this country after a season in residence 
at its home school, the experimental 
theatre at Dartington Hall, England, 
preparing new ballets for their current 
tour. 

‘Chronica’, based on a sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian manuscript, demonstrated 
anew Kurt Jooss’s remarkable genius 
for unforgettable choreographic com- 
ment on contemporary sociological and 
political problems. 


Rise and Fall of a Dictator 


This dance drama is wholly absorbing 
in its unfolding of the career of For- 
tunato, the Stranger, whose primarily 
unselfish interest in the people’s plight 
curdles to megalomania when he be- 
comes their all-powerful Dictator. There 
is a sweep to the dramatic movement as 
it increases in tempo to portray the 
misery of an oppressed people, and the 
impact of an impressive climax when 
the remorseful and frightened Dictator 
loses his life trying to curb the forces 
of violence engendered by his rule. 

Although advance advertisements 
billed ‘Chronica’ as “a parody and cari- 
cature of dictatorship”, the theme’s time- 
liness leaves one more depressed by the 
tragedy of its implication than amused 
by whatever of caustic caricature may 
be in it. Like ‘The Green Table’, this 
drama’s most famous topical predecessor 
in the Jooss repertoire, ‘Chronica’ im- 
presses by its sincerity of conception, 
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The Jooss Ballet in ‘A Spring Tale’, a Romantic Ballet, and One of Two Introduced 
by the Ensemble at Buffalo 


simplicity of movement and realistic in- 
tensity of design. Lighting, color, mim- 
ing, motion and music are skillfully com- 
bined and fused into a fluid harmony, 
at once original and expressive. 

By virtue of their roles, certain mem- 
bers of the group stood out, but in the 
Jooss Ballet it is the magnificently- 
disciplined ensemble that is actually the 
premier danseur or danseuse. One of 
the finest instances of the evening of 
this maximum effectiveness of ensemble 
was the second act finale of ‘Chronica’, 
in which a betrayed and dreary people 
express their weariness and discontent. 
Rudolf Pescht was an admirable and 
arresting dictator, and Noelle de Mosa 
made Clarissa, beloved of the ruler, a 
lovely and poignant figure. Hans Zueh- 
lig, as the Town Clerk, also gave an 
exceptional performance. 


The excellence of Berthold Gold- 


schmidt’s musical score must be re- 
marked, as, too, the flowing richness 
of color and line in Dimitri Bouchéne’s 
costumes for the production. 

Somewhat less removed from tradi- 
tional ballet technique is the romantic 
‘Spring Tale’, an amusing and spirited 
story of a Prince in search of a wife and 
the awakening of the shy, childlike Prin- 
cess to the meaning of love. Here again 
the conception was along lines of dra- 
matic and narrative movement rather 
than exploitation of individual virtu- 
osity. 

Fritz Cohen, one of Jooss’s associates 
at Dartington, wrote the music, and 
Hein Heckroth designed the costumes. 
Mr. Cohen and F. P. Waldman provided 
the usual two-piano accompaniments, 
and shared in the curtain calls of the 
appreciative audience. 

THEODOLINDA C. Boris 





CHICAGO CHORUSES 
ADD TO CALENDAR 


Swedish Choral, Apollo Club 
and Savine Singers Are 
Welcomed in Concerts 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5—The Swedish 
Choral Club, Harry T. Carlson, con- 
ductor, gave its annual performance of 
Handel’s ‘The Messiah’ on Dec. 17, in 
Orchestra Hall. The soloists were 
Esther Hart, soprano; Helen Bartush, 
contralto; Joseph Laderoute, tenor ; and 
Mark Love, bass. Stanley Martin was 
the organist and members of the Chicago 
Symphony assisted. 

At the same time, June Evans, young 
pianist, made her debut in recital at 
the Auditorium Recital Hall. In the 
Fine Arts Building, the Chicago Musi- 
cal Arts Club, Inc., Mrs. Charles Par- 
dee, president, held its regular meeting 
which featured a lecture on the History 
of the Opera by Count Giovanni Car- 
delli, director of educational activities 
of the Chicago City Opera, and a group 
of songs including arias from ‘Manon’ 
and ‘Carmen’ by Richard Gordon, tenor, 
and a member of the opera company. 
Alice Terrell is program chairman and 
Mary Wickerham, publicity chairman. 


In the evening the Savine Singers— 
Lucia Altoonjian, Armenian soprano; 
Stavro Chiapi, Greek tenor; M. J. 
Lester-Wilczynski, Polish tenor; and 
Joseph Novak, Jugoslav bass—-presented 
a varied program of their national and 
American songs in the Auditorium Re- 
cital Hall. The program was preceded 
by a lecture on the influence of Oriental 
and Byzantine music by Alexander Sa- 
vine, composer, conductor and former 
opera singer. Edmund H. Attwood ac- 
companied the singers. 

Dec. 26 brought the Apollo Musical 
Club of Chicago to Orchestra Hall to 
open its sixty-eighth season with its 
annual performance of ‘The Messiah’. 
Under Edgar Nelson, this well-known 
organization was assisted by the soloists 
Kathryn Witwer, soprano; Harriet 
Brewer, contralto; Robert Long, tenor ; 
and David Blair McCloskey, baritone. 
Robert Birch was organist and members 
of the Chicago Symphony assisted. 


Freer Opera Performed 


‘Little Women’, the well known opera 
by Eleanor Everest Freer, was pre- 
sented by Anna Fitzu, vice-president of 
the Chicago City Opera Company, in 
the Civic Theatre on Dec. 14, preceded 
by a joint operatic concert. Arias were 
sung by Robert Kelso, Shirley Dickin- 
son and Richard Gordon. The finale of 
the recital preceding the opera—the trio 


from ‘Rosenkavalier-—was announced 
and explained by Miss Fitzu before 
Paula Knight, Shirley Dickinson and 
Mara Marne performed it. Adolf Heller 
conducted. 

Virginia Auyer, contralto, and Ed- 
ward Ejigenschenk, organist, assisted 
by Edgar Nelson, accompanist, were 
presented by Gamma Chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota in a scholarship concert at 
Kimbali Hall on Dec. 5. 

Ethel Taylor Broadwell, soprano, and 
Orley Robert Taylor, tenor, were pre- 
sented in recital on Dec. 8 by Meta 
Lustgarten in Curtis Hall of the Fine 
Arts Building. E. H. A. 





Bauer Opens Tour, Playing with 
Oklahoma Symphony 
Harold Bauer, pianist, opened his an- 
nual tour in Oklahoma City on Jan. 4, 
playing the ‘Emperor’ Concerto with 
the Oklahoma Symphony. Among the 
cities in Mr. Bauer’s tour are Iowa 
City, Denver, Colorado Springs, Boul- 
der, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Sharon, 
Pa., Buffalo and London, Ont. 





Westminster Choir to Make Trans- 
Continental Tour 
The Westminster Choir, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., will give fifty-three concerts 
in eight weeks during its trans-conti- 
mental tour, which began on Jan. 8. 
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Ward French, Builder 


HERE are those who write music and those 

who perform it. The quality of genius lifts 
the giants above the pygmies and above those 
whose stature is that of the average run of their 
artistic fellows. In their capacity for outstanding 
musical achievement, men can not be said to have 
been created equal. 

No less important in our complex modern civi- 
lization are those who build for music in the crea- 
tion of audiences. Here, too, there are giants and 
pygmies, as well as men whose talents are what 
may be termed the grist of the mill. 

In the tributes that were paid Ward French, 
for a full decade general manager of the Com- 
munity Concert Association, at the gathering of 
Columbia Concerts executives and artists a few 
days before Christmas, was recognition of achieve- 
ments which in their field can truly be described 
as gigantic, 

When one pauses to think of how circum- 
scribed the dissemination of music was in times 
easily recalled by those who can still consider 
themselves “young”, the figures that can be cited 
to show the growth of public support of music 
in this country are staggering. In none of 
its ramifications does this growth manifest itself 
more strikingly than it does in the record of Mr. 
French’s organization, which has made its great 
contribution in the field of organizing audiences— 
the greatest in the history of that tremendously 
— of musical endeavor. 

hen it is considered that few communities 
had been organized for its musical courses when 
Mr. French took over this work for the associa- 
tion ten years ago, that the total, at the beginning 
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of 1940, stands at 365, and that upwards of several 
hundred thousand persons have been drawn into 
the orbit of music through participation as listen- 
ers at the events of regularly established concert 
courses in these cities, it may well be said that no 
tribute to Mr. French’s professional contribution 
to America’s music can be too high. MusIcaL 
AMERICA joins with his associates in both the 
business and the artistic walks of music in pay- 
ing tribute to his initiative and his capacity to ac- 
complish results. His adaptability to new condi- 
tions, while adhering to the highest ideals of busi- 
ness ethics, has given him a unique position as 
both a pioneer and a continuing factor for prog- 
ress. We salute him as a builder who combines 
with the vision to conceive, the practical power to 
achieve. 





The Dance as an Incentive for 
American Composers 


HE rapid growth and expansion of the dance 

in America in recent years has opened a 
richer field for American composers than may be 
generally realized. Leaders both of the ballet 
and of the modern dance have turned to our com- 
posers for collaboration, and the quality of the 
music used for dance accompaniment has risen 
steadily. It is not too much to say that some of 
the best music which has been composed in Amer- 
ica in recent years has been written for dancers. 

We need look no further than the inner circle 
of the great masters to establish the fact that a 
composer usually produces his best work when he 
has a definite end in view. From Bach, Haydn 
and Mozart down the years to Stravinsky, the 
creative musician has flourished under conditions 
which imposed certain practical requirements upon 
him, whether it was a cantata for the Thomas- 
kirche or a score for Diaghileff. The self- 
discipline and concentration required to write for 
the dance has had a beneficent influence on many 
a composer. 

It is healthful, moreover, for our composers to 
work in so fresh a medium. The symphonist 
begins in the shadow of Beethoven and Brahms, 
the fabricator of tone poems in that of Strauss. 
There are fewer barriers in the path of the dance 
composer, for although there is already some- 
thing of an American tradition as represented by 
such works as Carpenter’s ‘Skyscrapers’ and Gil- 
bert’s ‘Dance in the Place Congo’, new techniques, 
new styles and a whole new philosophy of the 
dance have opened practically limitless possibilities 
to him, 

Among the most typical of the newer ballet 
scores have been Virgil Thomson’s ‘Filling Sta- 
tion’, written for the American Ballet Caravan, 
and Richard Rodger’s ‘Ghost Town,’ commis- 
sioned by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Both 
are recognizably American in idiom and spirit. 
Aaron Copland, Henry Brant, Elliot Carter and 
others have written in an American vein for the 
Caravan. The American Composer’s Festivals in 
Rochester given by the Eastman School of Music 
under the leadership of Howard Hanson have in- 
cluded several American dance scores. Of par- 
allel interest are the scores composed for modern 
dancers, notably Martha Graham and Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman. Louis Horst, 
whose music for Martha Graham’s ‘Primitive 
Mysteries’ and ‘Frontier’ has come to be accepted 
_as an integral part of those works, has for several 
years held a composer-accompanist’s course at the 
Bennington School of the Dance. Lehman Engel, 
Wallingford Riegger, Henry Cowell and many 
other composers have found the modern dance 
a source of stimulation. If it was opera that de- 
veloped the Italian genius and symphony the 
German, is there not good reason to hope that the 
dance will yet do something to crystalize the 
American ? 





Wide World 

Arturo Toscanini and Mrs. Toscanini Marvel at the Wonders 

of the Grand Canyon as the Conductor Takes a Vacation 
from His Duties with the NBC Symphony 


Wood—The University of London has conferred 
upon Sir Henry Wood the degree of Doctor of 
Music. 


Pfitzner—A new orchestral work by Hans Pfitz- 
ner, entitled ‘Kleine Symphonie’ was recently given 
its first performance in Berlin with great success. 


Cortot—-Having been one of the musicians prin- 
cipally interested in the Paris Ecole Normale de 
Musique, Alfred Cortot has recently become director 
of the institution. 


Ganz—When some curious persons recently in- 
quired of Rudolf Ganz how it happened that he 
should be the recipient of four honorary doctors’ de- 
grees, the answer, similingly given, was “You see, I 
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am well known for my ‘patience’. 


Straus—The Viennese light-opera composer, Oskar 
Straus, who wrote ‘A Waltz Dream’ and “The Choco- 
late Soldier’, the latter work a version of Shaw’s 
‘Arms and the Man’, has become a French citizen 
after a number of years’ residence in Paris. He was 
lately made a member of the Legion of Honor. 


Christie—Now that the field of concert-giving is so 
greatly restricted by the war, musicians are seeking 
new worlds to conquer. Winifred Christie, exponent 
of the Moor double keyboard piano, recently played in 
Port of Spain on the island of Trinidad under the aus- 
pices of the Conciertos Daniel, an international musi- 
cal society founded some years ago in Madrid. 


Stokowski—A new ability is said to have been 
ascribed to Leopold Stokowski by Governor William 
D. Leahy of Puerto Rico. His Excellency cabled to 
express the hope that the Philadelphia Orchestra 
would include Puerto Rico on its forthcoming tour 
of the Caribbean and South America. The Governor 
is said to have remarked: “I understand he is a pretty 
good fiddler.” 


Moore—In answer to a request by Governor Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin of Connecticut that Grace Moore 
aid the state’s safety campaign by donating record- 
ings, the American soprano stated that she would be 
happy to do so, but that she wished “her favorite 
governor” would get the road leading from her Con- 
necticut farm to the main road mended. She has 
twice repaired this road at her own expense, but it is 
now beyond her power. Miss Moore even promised 
to campaign in song for Governor Baldwin for 
President if he fixed the road. 























AMERICAN ACADEMY HAS 
ANNUAL COMPETITION 





Juilliard Fellowship in Composition Will 
Be Awarded—Conditions 
Are Outlined 


The American Academy in Rome in- 
tends to hold its annual competitions in 
1940, notwithstanding the European 
situation. If war conditions should make 
residence in Italy impracticable, the 
trustees reserve the right to withdraw 
the competitions, to cancel the awards, 
or to offer appointees the option of de- 
ferring their fellowships or of fulfilling 
them in America. 

In musical composition the Juilliard 
fellowship is to be awarded. Candidates 
must file application with the executive 
secretary of the Academy not later than 
Feb. 1, together with two composi- 
tions, one either for orchestra alone or 
in combination with a solo instrument, 
and one for string quartet or for some 
ensemble combination, such as a sonata 
for violin and piano, a trio for violin, 
‘cello, and piano, or possibly for some 
less usual combination of chamber in- 
struments. The compositions must show 
facility in handling larger instrumental 
forms, such as the sonata form or free 
modification of it. A sonata for piano or 
fugue of large dimensions will be ac- 
cepted, but not songs nor short piano 
pieces. 

The competition is open to unmarried 
men not over thirty years of age who 
are citizens of the United States. 

The stipend, as usual, is $1,250 a year 
for two years with an additional allow- 
ance of $300 for transportation to and 
from Rome. The winner will have the 
privilege of studio and residence at the 
Academy, and opportunity for six 
months’ travel each year. For informa- 
tion and application blank, composers 
should address Roscoe Guernsey, Exec- 
utive Secretary, American Academy in 
a 101 Park Avenue, New York, 
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NAUMBURG FOUNDATION 
LISTS ANNUAL AUDITION 





Will Award Debut Recitals to Pianists, 
’Cellists, Singers and Violinists 
of Talent . 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation will hold its sixteenth annual 
series of auditions for pianists, violinists 
‘cellists and singers who are of mature 
talent and ready for professional careers, 
but who have not appeared in a New York 
recital. Those artists who reveal outstand- 
ing talent in the auditions will be awarded 
New York debut recitals during the season 
1940-1941. All expenses directly con- 
nected with the recitals will be paid by 
the foundation. 

Candidates must not be over thirty years 
of age and must be recommended in writ- 
ing by a teache:, music school or musi- 
cian of acknoviedged standing. The pre- 
liminary auditions will be conducted during 
the month of March. Co-operating in these 
preliminary auditions is an advisory com- 
mittee composed of Ernest Hutcheson, 
chairman ; Francis Rogers, Willem Willeke 
and Harold V. Milligan. 

The final auditions will take place on 
April 1 and 2 and the judges will be: Wal- 
ter Spalding, Harvard University ; Wallace 
Goodrich, New England Conservatory; 
Bruce Simonds, Yale University; Adolfo 
Betti, and Povla Frijsh. 

Pianists should include at least one Pre- 
lude and Fugue from the ‘Well-Tempered 
Clavichord’ of Bach, and one composition 
in large form, either a Sonata or a suit- 
able equivalent. A purely lyrical piece, 
such as a Nocturne of Chopin, should also 
be included. Violinists and ’cellists should 
include two contrasting movements of any 
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suite or sonata by Bach for the instrument 
alone and a concerto, modern or classic. 
Singers should include a classic aria (Bach, 
Handel, Mozart or Gluck) in sustained 
cantilena style. Application blanks may be 
secured from the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation, 9 East 59th Street. 
All applications must be filed not later than 
Feb. 28, 1940. 


MUSIC CLUBS OUTLINE 
CHORAL FESTIVAL PLANS 





Henry Edwin Meyer, New Chairman of 
Federation Committee, Launches 
National Program 


GEORGETOWN, TEX., Jan. 5.—An ex- 
tensive music festival program for the 
year 1940 was recently outlined by 
Dean Henry Edwin Meyer of the fine 
arts faculty of Southwestern Univer- 
sity, newly appointed chairman of 
choral and choir festivals for the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. The 
project will reach into every type of 
community in the United States. 

In small rural communities, music 


festivals will center about country 
churches which maintain a chvir of 
twelve or more voices. For these 


groups, such compositions as ‘Ruth’ by 
Gaul, ‘The Adoration’ by Nevin, “The 
Rose of the World’ and ‘Resurrection’ 
by Manney are recommended. 

A union of ali choirs in larger towns 
or in county units is urged. Dean 
Meyer also hopes for the creation of 
festival associations to sponsor these 
co-operative ventures. “A festival as- 
sociation in every large city” is a key- 
stone of his plan. These associations 
are expected to unite the numerous 
choirs of the city into one large chorus. 
Dean Meyer has accumulated an ex- 
tensive repertoire of anthems and can- 
tatas adapted to the needs of these vari- 
ous groups, which is available on re- 
quest. He is urging the appointment of 
a state chairman of choral and choir 
festivals in every state. 





CARNEGIE DISPLAYS MSS. 





Mr. and Mrs. John Bass Lend Manu- 
scripts for Exhibition 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bass have loaned 
thirty-three original manuscripts of fa- 
mous composers to Carnegie Hall. They 
are being exhibited there in the west 
corridor to the auditorium. 

Among them are the original manu- 
scripts of Schubert’s Dances No. 5 and 
8 of Op. 18; Dances No. 3 and 4 of Op. 
9; the complete manuscript of the 
Scherzo No. 2, Op. 16, by Mendelssohn ; 
Brahms’s song, ‘Liebesklage’, from ‘Aus 
des Knaben Wunderhorn’, Op. 48, No. 
3; the complete manuscript of the com- 
position for choir from the fifty-first 
Psalm, ‘Schaffe in mir Gott ein reines 
Herz’, Op. 29, No. 2, also by Brahms; 
Weber’s Op. 28, Variations for piano 
on a theme from the opera ‘Joseph’ of 
Méhul. This composition was dedi- 
cated to Fanny de Wiebeking; and the 
manuscript of a song, which was for- 
merly in the collection of Brahms and 
Amerling, by Haydn. 

The collection also contains several 
very interesting letters written by Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin, Wagner, 
Rubinstein, | Tchaikovsky, Richard 
Strauss and Philip Emanuel Bach. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the letter written 
by Liszt to the Comtesse Schlik in 
which he recommends to her protection 
a young and promising pianist who is 
just about to make his debut. His name 
is Hans von Biilow. Mr. Bass has as- 
sembled this collection over a period of 
years both here and abroad. 
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What They Read Twenty Years 
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Ago 








The Third Act Scene of De Koven's 'Rip Van Winkle’ at the Chicago Opera Premiere 





The Composer of ‘Rip Van Winkle’, Reginald 
De Koven, Goes Over the Score with Eve- 
lyn Herbert, Who Sang a Leading Role 


Requiescat 


Michel Dvorsky is no more. The an- 
nouncement by the Wolfsohn Bureau 
disclosing the true identity of this dis- 
embodied spirit, the queer ‘other self’ 
of Josef Hofmann, forever put an end 
to what was becoming a detailed and 
interesting career. 

1920 


Too Late 
Posthumous honors have been paid to 


Montdidier in 1919. The ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor was handed to a rela- 
tive by officers of the Legion, early this 
week, 
1920 
Poor, Tiresome Zaza! 

‘Zaza’ Yields a Mighty Triwmph 
for Mme. Farrar. Leoncavallo’s Fifth 
Opera Has Metropolitan Premiere. 
Work is Based on Well-Known Play- 
Music is Found “Shallow, Stereotyped 
and Commonplace”. Great Ovation for 
Farrar at Close. Crimi, Howard, Amato 


and Others in Cast. 
1920 


Blue Birds for Happiness 

World Premiere of ‘The Blue Bird’ 

Is Resplendent Event. Albert Wolff’s 

Setting of Famous Play Produced under 

Brilliant Auspices at Metropolitan. 

Maeterlinck, Present in Person, Is Lion 

of Occasion. Anisfeld’s Scenery Proves 
Magnificent Creation. 
1920 


Short Lived, Though 

Success Crowns ‘Rip van Winkle’ at 
Its Premiere. De Koven’s Setting of 
Mackaye Text Based Upon Famous 
Irving Story Evokes Immediate En- 
thusiasm in Chicago. American in All 
the Details of Its Production, 

1920 
Somewhat Overdoing It? 

Guido Ciccolini, tenor, is to wed same 
wife for third time in Des Moines. The 
Ciccolinis were married for the first 
time on May 3, 1919, and again in New 


Lieut. Jean de Reszke, son of the York a few months later. 
famous tenor, who was killed near 1920 
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Orchestral Concerts 
(Continued from page 8) 


ticularly the strings, gave it an effective 
reading, 

The high point of the afternoon was the 
first New York performance of Weinber- 
ger’s ‘Christmas’, which was written some 
ten years ago when ‘Schwanda’ was estab- 
lishing an international interest in the 
young Czech composer. Built largely upon 
his native folklore, much of this music might 
have been written for the opera. It is in- 
genious and imaginative, without great 
significance. The composer was on hand to 
acknowledge the applause. ; 

Arensky’s Variations for strings on 
Tchaikovsky’s Christmas carol were well 
presented and the closing Strauss works 
have evidently lost none of their charm if 
the testimony of the audience may be ac- 
cepted. K. 


Defauw’s Final NBC Concert 


NBC Symphony, Désiré Defauw, con- 
ducting; Studio 8-H, Radio City; Dec. 30, 
evening : 


Symphony in D Minor...........-. Schumann 
Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’..... eeececeesees Wagner 
‘Bacchanale’ from ‘Tannhauser’...... Wagner 


‘Menuet des Follets’; ‘Rackozcy March’ and 
‘Ballet des Sylphes’ from ‘The Damnation 
i PRT rer ie Berlioz 

Making his last appearance of the season 
as conductor of the NBC Symphony, Mr. 
Defauw again revealed his ability to draw 
a shimmering web of color from the or- 
chestra, as well as to achieve that grateful 
balance of instrumental choirs and well de- 
fined rhythmic precision which, when com- 
pounded with the sensitivity and intelli- 
gence which the conductor possesses, bring 
highly satisfying performances. 

Perhaps the Schumann Symphony, so 
utterly Teutonic in ‘its romanticism, was 
not entirely congenial to the conductor’s 
temperament, for despite the obvious care 
he expended upon the work, it was not 
wholly revealed with that intensity of 
poetic utterance in which the composer 
conceived it. The ‘Bacchanale’ from ‘Tann- 
hauser’ was glowingly performed, but the 
‘Lohengrin’ Prelude suffered somewhat; 
from lack of rehearsal apparently, since 
it was not originally a part of the pro- 
gram. The Berlioz excerpts brought the 
concert to a brilliant close and demonstra- 
tions were accorded the Belgian conductor 
and members of the orchestra. 


Third WPA Wagner Concert 


The third Wagner concert sponsored by 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia and the New 
York WPA, Horace Johnson, director, was 
given in the Center Theatre on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 17. Elisabeth Rethberg, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, was soloist. The 
orchestra, the New York City Symphony, 
was conducted by Frieder Weissmann. The 
orchestral works given included the Over- 
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‘Tannhauser’, the Overture to ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ and that to ‘Tannhauser’ and 
the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’. Mme. Rethberg 
was heard in ‘Elsa’s Dream’ from ‘Lohen- 
grin’ and ‘Dich, Teure Halle’ from “Tann- 
hauser’. 


Juilliard School of Music Opens Artists 
Concerto Course 

The first of the Juilliard School of 
Music’s Artists Concerto Course, conducted 
by Albert Stoessel, was given in the audi- 
torium of the school on the evening of Dec. 
20. Mozart’s Concerto for flute and or- 
chestra (K. 314) with Georges Barrére as 
soloist, opened the program. Anne Evring- 
ham, harpist, followed as soloist in Ravel’s 
introduction and Allegro for harp, strings, 
flute and clarinet. César Franck’s S)m- 
phonic Poem ‘Les Djinns’ followed, and 
then Saint-Saéns’s ‘Africa’ Phantasy tor 
piano and orchestra with James Friskin as 
soloist. The program closed with the 
Brahms Violin Concerto with Albert 
Spalding as soloist. Mr. Stoessel and the 
various soloists were all given enthusiastic 
receptions by the audience. 


HADLEY FOUNDATION 
GIVES SYMPHONY PRIZE 








Homer Keller Wins Award With His 
First Symphony—Forty-Nine 
Scores Submitted 
Homer Keller, of Hays, Kans., was 
named winner of the Henry Hadley 
Foundation’s $500 prize for the best 
symphonic work of major proportions 
submitted in its competition on Dec. 20 
at the foundation’s second annual birth- 
day concert at the American Academy 
of Arts & Letters. Richard Hale, who 
made the announcement, read a tribute 

to Henry Hadley. 

Leopold Stokowski, Fritz Reiner and 
Howard Hanson were the judges in the 
contest which was limited to composers 
born in the United States or its posses- 
sions. Mr. Keller’s First Symphony in 
A Minor was selected out of forty-nine 
scores submitted. Besides the cash 
prize, the winner is assured publication 
of his work and a performance. A 
program of Hadley compositions was 
offered by Harold Heeremans, Phyllis 
Kraeuter, Sara Paeff, Jessie King, Rosa 
Polnarioff, Edith Weiss Mann, Carolyn 
Beebe, and the American String Quar- 
tet. 





Harriet Cohen Arrives from England 

Harriet Cohen, English pianist, was 
to arrive in New York in early January 
for a tour of this country. She is sched- 
uled to give a recital in Town Hall on 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
GIVES MOZART WORK 


Sylvan Levin Conducts ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’, Which Is 
Sung in English 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—A_ note- 
worthy contribution to the pleasure of 
the current season, as well as a signifi- 
cant achievement in production by a 
young organization, was represented by 
the Philadelphia Opera Company’s ad- 
mirable and spirited performance of 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro’ in 
the Academy of Musie on Dec. 19 with 
Sylvan Levin conducting. 

The opera, the second of the several 
projected for the company’s present sea- 
son (its second), was given without 
cuts and was sung in English, the trans- 
lation having been recently completed 
by Mr. Levin. The text, in which free 
use was made of colloquial Americanese, 
proved highly effective and singable, if 
not as “literary” as at least one existing 
English version. 


Singing Is Uniformly Good 

Frances Greer, winsome and vocally 
pleasing, made an appealing Susanna. 
Selma Amansky as the Countess, sang 
and acted in fine fashion, sharing in the 
major honors of the occasion. Leonard 
Treash, replacing Robert Gay (indis- 
posed by illness), as Figaro, realized a 
highly effective and hearty interpreta- 
tion both vocally and histrionically, and 
was one of the “stars” of the perform- 
ance. Howard Vanderburg revealed 
distinctive endowments as singer and 
actor in the role of Count Almaviva; 





Selma Amansky as the Countess 


Josephine Perdikis as the mischievous 
Cherubino met the requirements of the 
role unusually well. The other roles 
were ably filled, Anne Simon appearing 
as Marcellina; E. Luke Matz as Bar- 
tolo; Paul Desire as Don Basilio; Kath- 
leen Owsley as Barbarina;. Mackey 
Swan as Antonio; Donald Coker as 
Don Curzio, and Brenda Lewis and 
Rose Nadel as Two Girls. 

The singing of the many beautiful 
arias, the various duets, trios, and other 
ensemble numbers, indicated thorough 
preparation by Mr. Levin and his asso- 
ciates. Hans Wohlmuth was in charge 
of stage-direction, again demonstrating 
his sterling abilities. 

WILLiAM E. SMITH 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
‘TRISTAN’ AND ‘FAUST’ 


Metropolitan Makes Third and 
Fourth Visits—Flagstad and 
Melchior Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.— Wagner’s 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ with Erich Leins- 
dorf conducting, and Lauritz Melchior 
and Kirsten Flagstad in the title roles, 
was given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 26. It was the third in the com- 
pany’s 1939-40 Philadelphia series. 

Mme. Flagstad employed her magnifi- 
cent vocal resources in a splendid and 
artistically developed interpretation; 
Mr. Melchior gave his usual fine delin- 
eation as Tristan, sharing with Mme. 
Flagstad in the principal honors of the 
occasion. Others in the cast were: 
Kerstin Thorborg, Brangane; Emanuel 
List, King Marke; Julius Huehn, Kur- 
venal ; George Cehanovsky, Melot; Karl 
Laufkoetter, a Shepherd; John Gurney, 
the Steersman; Anthony Marlowe, a 
Sailor’s Voice—Anthony Marlowe being 
the stage name of Albert Mahler, young 
Philadelphia tenor, who recently joined 
the Metropolitan forces. 

Mr. Leinsdorf again established his 
excellent abilities as a Wagnerian con- 
ductor. 

The Academy of Music was again 
filled for the Metropolitan’s performance 
of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ on Jan. 2. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducting with ‘authority. 





Jussi Bjoerling, making his local oper- 
atic debut, was heard as Faust and im- 
pressed by his exceptional vocal quali- 
fications. Helen Jepson appeared as 
Marguerite, also making her Philadel- 
phia debut as a member of the Metro- 
politan. Her projection of a role made 
famous by many sopranos was uniformly 
pleasing. Interpretative and tonal ar- 
tistry distinguished Ezio Pinza’s inter- 
esting and non-conventional delineation 
as Mephistopheles. Others in the cast 
were John Brownlee, a fine Valentin; 
Lucielle Browning, Siebel; Thelma 
Votipka, Marthe; Wilfred Engelman, 
Wagner. WiLiiaM E. SMITH 





George F. Boyle Honored 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—George F. 
Boyle, pianist, pedagogue, and com- 
poser, was recently honored by the for- 
mation of a “George F. Boyle Musical 
Society” by a group of his Philadelphia 
admirers. Officers elected for 1939-40 
include: Paul Bishop, president; Louis 
Lohrke, _ vice-president ; Katharine 
Krause, secretary-treasurer, and Dr. 
August Puls, and Ruth Bishop. Mr. 
Boyle was named its honorary president 
at a surprise Christmas party held in 
his studios on Dec. 21. W. E. S. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
EMPLOYS SOLOISTS 


Rudolf Serkin and Patricia Trav- 
ers Appear—Stock and 
Lange Conduct 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.— Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, was soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony, Frederick Stock, conductor, 
in its Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon concerts on Dec. 28 and 29. 
The program was as follows: 

Overture to ‘Donna Diana’........... Reznicek 

Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree’ 

Weinberger 

Suite, from Hary Janos’............... Kodaly 

Concerto for Piano, No. 4 in G, Op. 58 

Beethoven 

Mr. Serkin’s successful debut with the 
orchestra last season and his fine recital 
a month ago, had heightened interest in 
his appearance at this series of concerts. 
His interpretation of the Beethoven 
Concerto was conceived along broad, 
bold structural lines and revealed the re- 
sults of individual research without loss 
of detail in the rounding out of the en- 
tire concerto. His playing had fresh- 
ness and an elasticity that seemed to 
give this work a new glow. 

The Weinberger Variations and 
Fugue, which had been listed earlier 
but deferred until after the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony played it in 
their recent visit to Chicago, was de- 
lightfully interpreted by the orchestra. 
The suite from Kodaly’s ‘Hary Janos’ 
and the zestful playing of the overture 
to ‘Donna Diana’, which made up the 
first half of the concert, fitted well into 
the spirit of gaiety occasioned by the 
Weinberger Variations. Gc @& 


The Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock, conductor, was host to Patricia 
Travers, child violinist, on the occasion 
of her first appearance with the or- 
chestra on Dec. 26. Miss Travers dis- 
played a musical and technical grasp of 
the Saint-Saéns Third Concerto far 
beyond her years. 


Pastoral’ Symphony, from ‘The Messiah’ 
andel 
‘Dance of the Angels’, from ‘The New 


FS Rn ee Wolf- Ferrari 
Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19.......... Dohnanyi 
Concerto for Violin, No. 3 in B Minor, 

ie EAE Re Serpe Saint-Saéns 
Ballet Music and Wedding March, from 

Ss. oc eubckwddssicene siesenes Rubinstein 


Luminous virile tone and magnitude 
of concept, coupled with the decisive 
and authoritative style of the precocious 
youngster, served to bring a torrent of 
applause from the audience at the con- 
clusion of the Concerto. The orchestra 
under Dr. Stock gave excellent support. 

The program opened with the ‘Past- 
oral’ from Handel’s ‘Messiah”. After 
this holiday greeting came the “Dance 
of the Angels’, from ‘The New Life’ by 
Wolf-Ferrari. The light and airy 
Dohnanyi Suite for Orchestra followed 
and the program closed with the ballet 
music and wedding march from Rubin- 
stein’s ‘Feramors’. Orchestra and con- 
ductor were in excellent condition. 


Lange Offers Christmas Music 
Holiday spirit filled Orchestra Hall 
on Dec. 21 when the Chicago Sym- 
phony under the baton of Hans Lange, 
associate conductor, played a program 
which included the Pastorale from the 


‘Christmas Oratorio’ of Bach, the Pre- 
lude to ‘Hansel and Gretel’, and the 
suite from ‘Christmas Eve’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The complete program— 
the eleventh in the current Thursday- 
Friday series—follows : 


‘Pastorale’, from ‘Christmas Oratorio’...Bach 
Prelude to ‘Hansel and Gretel’.. Humperdinck 
Symphony No. 2 in B Minor.......... Borodin 


Suite, from ‘Christmas Eve’. 

Rimsky - Korsakoff 
Variations on an Original Theme, Opus 
DG hit o bbbwe Vuh edhabbekeshddnewaeniens Elgar 


The pastorale set a mood of quiet 
calm and restfulness; musically, it re- 
vealed Bach’s exquisité workmanship in 
high relief. The prelude to ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ kept the program in light and 
airy vein. The Borodin Second Sym- 
phony brought things down to earth, 
however, and the orchestra played it 
stunningly. The Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Suite suffered from the lack of stage 
action to carry it over the stagnant 
moments, but the brilliance of its or- 
chestration helped to make up for this 
deficiency. An exemplary reading of 
the Elgar ‘Enigma’ Variations closed 
the program. Throughout the evening, 
Mr. Lange conducted in a lyrical style 
and displayed greater plasticity than has 
been his wont. 


Gordon Plays with Woman’s Group 


Jacques Gordon appeared as soloist with 
the Woman’s Symphony in its third con- 
cert of the season on Dec. 19 playing the 
3rahms Violin Concerto. His perform- 
ance was well-proportioned and possessed 
the intense drive which is the undercurrent 
of most of Brahms’s writing. Throughout 
the performance, the orchestra under Izler 
Solomon, gave noteworthy accompaniment. 

The Rhené-Baton arrangement of the 
Corelli Concerto Grosso, No. 8, Op. 6, 
opened the program. The strings of the 
orchestra acquitted themselves of this ad- 
mirably. Then followed the clever Pro- 
kofieff ‘Classical’ Symphony, the playing 
of which was characterized by rare clarity 
of line. Orchestra and conductor probably 
demonstrated their prowess best i1 Aaron 
Copland’s ‘E! Salén México’, a devilishly 
difficult “hors d’oeuvre”. 

On Dec. 18 the Illinois Symphony under 
Izler Solomon featured Frances McCor- 
mick, pianist, as soloist in the Pizzetti 
‘Rondo Veneziano’ (first Chicago perform- 
ance), and the Blanchet Concert Piece for 
Piano and Orchestra in A Flat. The bal- 
ance of the program included ‘The Con- 
secration of the House’ of Beethoven, 
Haydn’s E Flat Major Symphony, ‘The 
Drum Roll’, and Ravel’s ‘La Valse’. 

Herman Clebanoff, concertmaster of the 
Illinois Symphony, appeared as soloist with 
that organization on New Year’s Day in 
the Saint-Saéns ‘Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso’. The program included the 
Overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’, the 
Dvorak ‘New World’ Symphony, the 
Overture-Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ of 
Tchaikovsky and Enesco’s ‘Rumanian 
Rhapsody’. 

E. H. A. 





Stradivarius Quartet Plays at Harvard 


The Stradivarius Quartet is giving a 
course of concerts at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where at their first concert 400 
people were turned away after 1,500 had 
been admitted. The quartet is continu- 
ing activities from coast to coast. Its 
annual concerts on the Pacific coast will 
take place in January and in March it 
will appear in the South. And also on 
Feb. 11 and March 10 it will give pro- 
grams of modern music at the Institute 
of Modern Art in Boston. 
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CONCERTS: Choral Ensembles Observe the Christmas Season 


(Continued from page 14) 


Mr. Frantz’s arrangement of Mr. Guion’s 
arrangement of ‘Turkey in the Straw’ is 
excellent, and its occasional introduction of 
other tunes does not seem forced or out of 
place. As for Mr. Bacon’s ‘Wastin’ Time’, 
a first hearing left the impression that it 
was aptly named. The Simmons pieces 
are glib and the audience did not find them 
too obvious. As an encore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maier added Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn, excellently played. S. 


Marian Anderson Heard Again in 
Carnegie 
Marian Anderson, contralto. Kosti Ve- 
hanen, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
17, evening: 
‘Pianger mia sorte ria’ from ‘Julius Caeser’; 
‘Siciliana’; ‘Sento lagioja’, from ‘Armadiji’ 
Handel 
‘Auf der Donau’, ‘Die Rose’, ‘Meeresstille’, 
‘Die Manner sind Merchant’, ‘In der Ferne’ 
Schubert 
Recitative and Aria from ‘Carmen’....Bizet 
‘Cantilena’, ‘Pastorale’, ‘Pour L’Amour’, ’A 
Fairy Tale .....ccccccsccsccvcvccecess Vehanen 
‘City Called Heaven’...... Arr. Hall Johnson 
‘O! Peter go ring dem Bells’..Arr. urleigh 


‘Sometimes I feel like a Motherless Child 
Arr. Brown 


‘Honor, Honor’ ......sccesss Arr. Hall Johnson 


The remarkable voice of Marian Ander- 
son was at its best at this recital, the 
Negro contralto’s second Carnegie Hall ap- 
pearance within a month, and the size and 
ardor of the audience was ample assurance 
of her continued popularity. The program 
was well chosen to exploit the ever-sur- 
prising variety of Miss Anderson’s tech- 
nique,. Once more the dark masculine qual- 
ity of the low voice stood out in marked 
contrast to the clear, unearthly brilliance 
of the extreme top of her range, while the 
middle voice, sweet, but child-like and 
somewhat lacking in vital resonance, added 
its usual interest in the interpretation of 
some of her songs. 

She may not have interpreted each work 
with equal skill, but the voice was of such 
power and eloquence that the question sel- 
dom intruded itself during her singing. 
For if she misses the inherent splendor of 
Handel’s airs, for example, her singing of 
them is of such bexwuty and unusual quality 
that one is inclined to forget questions of 
shading. In the Schubert Lieder, however, 
it is a little more difficult to accept black 
and white expositions which rarely achieve 
the more delicate shadings of meaning. 
That these works were effectively sung is 
beyond doubt, but that they were inter- 
preted with an insight into Schubert’s 
intentions is not so certain. ‘Meeresstille’, 
followed by ‘Die Manner sind Merchant’, 
was a striking succession. The former 
was sung entirely in the low chest tones 
while the latter was given in the charming 
girlish register, so that the two songs 

to come from different throats. 
The result was effective in the extreme, 
but taken separately it is dubious whether 
either song realized its full possibilities. 

Although Miss Anderson has deepened 
her understanding of the ‘Card Scene’ from 
‘Carmen’ she still misses the dramatic in- 
tensity of the aria. Her best singing was 
done in rather non-descript songs by her 








Ann Chenee Lucy Brown 


gifted accompanist, Mr. Vehanen. But it 
was in the spirituals that she again reached 
her interpretative peak. Here the unusual 
range and varying tone qualities at her 
command were enhanced by. emotional sym- 
pathy and artistry of conception. The large 
audience shouted its approval, repeatedly 
calling on the singer for bows and — 


Oratorio Society Sings “The Messiah’ 
for 116th Time 


For the 116th time in its career, extend- 
ing back to its foundation by the late Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch in 1873, the New York 
Oratorio Society presented Handel’s ‘The 
Messiah’ on the evening of Dec. 19, Albert 
Stoessel once more giving an excellent ren- 
dition of the mighty work. The soloists 
were Agnes Davis, soprano; Georgia 
Graves, contralto; William Hain, tenor, 
and Mark Love, bass. 

The chorus seems somehow to have been 
rejuvenated and there was more elasticity 
in its response to Mr. Stoessel’s demands. 
Exception might be taken to the delicate, 
almost terpsichorean announcement of the 
opening theme of ‘For Unto Us a Child is 
Born’ but the interpretation was consistent 
and well carried out. The ‘Hallelujah’ was, 
of course, the apex of the evening and just- 
ly so on account of its excellent presenta- 
tion. As usual, even in the less interesting 
parts of this score, the listener was spell- 
bound by its grandeur. 

The soloists all gave adequate perform- 
ances with honors slightly in favor of the 
masculine contingent. Mr. Stoessel’s con- 
ducting throughout was clear cut and he 
obtained his effects with a minimum ex- 
penditure of physical effort. 4 


Lucy Brown Returns to Town Hall 


Lucy Brown, pianist, who made her 
debut in Town Hall last season, returned 
on the evening of Dec. 22 to give an- 
other recital of well chosen works, includ- 
ing a sonata by Muriel Parker, an Ameri- 
can work, which was said to be placed upon 
a program for the first time on this occa- 
sion. 

Miss Brown began her program with the 
six ‘Moments Musicaux’ of Schubert, and 
after the Parker work, offered shorter 
pieces by Gibbons and Byrd, the Fifth 
Suite of Handel (including the ‘Harmon- 
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ious Blacksmith’ Variations), and closed 
with Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110. 

Miss Brown revealed herself capable of 
achieving a wide range of color effects, 
and her technique was quite able to cope 
with the demands of her program. Her 
dynamic range is reasonably wide and she 
set forth individual phrases with taste and 
discrimination. The work by Muriel 
Parker appeared to be, at first hearing at 
any rate, sharp and acrid to the musical 
taste, lacking in either charm and delicacy 
and generally laborious, “Something too 
much of this.” The audience welcomed 
Miss Brown’s interpretations of more 
familiar works throughout the evening, 
however, with cordial warmth. A. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club Begins Season 
with Christmas Music 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club of male 
singers, with Cesare Sodero conducting, 
inaugurated the seventy-fourth season of its 
distinguished career auspiciously on the 
evening of Dec. 12 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
in the presence of an audience that taxed 
the seating capacity of the grand ball-room. 

The chorus, which now has an active 
membership of seventy-two, established the 
seasonal mood of the concert by singing 
‘Silent Night’ as a prelude to the program 
proper, which then began with ‘Break 
forth, O beauteous Heav’nly Light’ from 
Bach's ‘Christmas Oratorio’, followed by 
Mozart’s ‘Ave, Verum Corpus’, Cornelius’s 
‘Three Kings’, with Frank Croxton as so- 
loist, and Pergolesi’s ‘Glory to God in the 
Highest’, with a solo quartet consisting of 
Judson House, Lacy Wisdom, Armand J. 
Vecsey, Jr., and Earle Tuckerman. In the 
second choral group were the Vaughan 
Williams-Herbert Pierce arrangement of 
the ‘Wassail Song’, Cornelius’s ‘The Christ- 
Child’ in Sodero’s arrangement, with solo 
sung by Samuel Adams, Gevaert’s ‘The 
Sleep of the Child Jesus’, Vance Camp- 
bell’s ‘Visit of the Christ-Child’ and Holst’s 
arrangement of the ‘Personent Lodie’ from 
‘Piae Cantiones’. 

In the second half the club first turned 
to such merry-making as the ‘Doctor Fos- 
ter’ of Herbert Hughes, ‘The House that 
Jack Built’ by Harvey Enders, Macy’s 
‘Simple Simon’ and Cecil Forsyth’s ‘Old 
King Cole’, and eventually rounded out the 
program with Randall Thompson’s ‘Taran- 
tella’, Renato Bellini’s ‘Lullaby for Liana’, 
with solo by Carl Mathieu, Sibelius’s timely 
and stirring ‘Onward, Ye Peoples!’, and, 
for audience participation, Ralph Baldwin’s 
arrangement of the ‘Adeste Fideles’. Of the 
composers represented two, Vance Camp- 
bell and Harvey Enders, are members of 
the organization. 

The club sang with good -tone quality 
and fine spirit throughout and achieved its 
most distinguished results in the “‘Wassail 
Song’ and the Enders and Macy numbers, 
both of which had to be repeated, and the 
Thompson work, In place of the usual solo- 
ist a sinfonietta of thirteen members played 
the Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Secret of Su- 
zanne’ and short pieces by Jarnefelt, Grain- 
ger, d’Ambroisio, Bolzoni and Brahms un- 
der the baton of Mr. Sodero, who was also 
responsible for most of the arrangements 
used by his corps of singers. C 


Virginia Ackerman in First Recital 


Virginia Ackerman, a young pianist 
from Westfield, N. J., made her first ap- 
pearance in recital at Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 17, presenting a program 
that embraced Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ 
Sonata, Chopin’s Barcarolle, Ballade in G 
Minor and Polonaise in A Flat, the De- 


libes-Dohnanyi ‘Naila’ Waltzes, and 
Liszt’s Concert Etude in F Minor and 
‘Hungarian’ Rhapsody, No. 12. The 


young debutante’s playing of this list was 
that of an obviously sincere and conscien- 
tious student not yet broadly enough 


equipped to project such compositions with 
authority. A cordially encouraging au- 
dience was in attendance. + 


Ann Chenee Plays at Town Hall 


Ann Chenee, a young pianist who hails 
from Harrisburg, Pa., gave her first New 
York recital at Town Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 29, when her program consisted of 
a Vivaldi-Stradal Largo, Mozart’s Sonata 
in B Fiat, the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, the F Sharp Minor 
Nocturne, two mazurkas and the Fantaisie 
in F Minor, Op. 49, by Chopin, the 
Brahms Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 2, and 
Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 2, Schumann’s ‘Des 
Abends’ and Novelette in E Major, De- 
bussy’s “La plus que lente’ and ‘General 
Lavine-Eccentric’, a Sonnet by Isidor 
Achron, given its first performance, a 
Tango by Milhaud and Scriabin’s Etude 
in D Sharp Minor. The young recitalist’s 
playing was marked by certain sympathetic 
qualities of touch but too tentative an 
approach, both technically and interpreta- 
tively, to do justice to the compositions 
taken in hand. ad 


New Friends of Music Give Eighth 
Concert 

By reason of the absence of Mischa Le- 
vitzki, who had been scheduled to appear 
in this New Friends concert in Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 17 with members 
of the Budapest Quartet in a Beethoven 
trio, the program became _all-Mozart. 
Messrs. Roisman, Kroyt and Schneider 
substituted Mozart’s Divertimento for 
string trio in E Flat (K. 563) in a bril- 
liant and dashing performance. But this 
music, which must be delightful to play 
oneself, seemed a little too long and repe- 
titious for concert listeners. 

The delectable Divertimento in B Fiat 
(K. 270) was another story entirely. It 
was played with admirable finish by Lois 
Wann and Richard Nass, oboists; Bernard 
Balaban and Louis Mastrocola, bassoon- 
ists; and Ellen Stone and Philip Palmer, 
French horn players. The andantino of 
this work has a grave, flawlessly molded, 
beauty which is peculiar to Mozart, the 
quality one finds in certain of Landor’s 
epigrams and in Keats’s ‘Ode on a Gre- 
cian Urn’. Alexander Schneider joined his 
colleagues of the Budapest Quartet, and 
William Primrose added his viola to the 
ensemble in the Mozart Quintet in C Minor 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
OFFERS NOVELTIES 


Lopatnikoff Symphony Has Pre- 
miere—Compositions by Fauré 
and Debussy Heard 


Boston, Jan. 5.—With the exception 
f Symphony Hall, darkness has pre- 
vailed in the concert halls of this city 
for the past two weeks. Managerial as- 
tuteness has given the public an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy its Christmas holiday 
season in other directions, with the re- 
sult, no doubt, of additional stimuli 
when the concerts are again resumed. 

The Boston Symphony, of course, has 
continued its programs as usual, and for 
the ninth pair of Friday-Saturday con- 
certs on Dec. 22-23, Dr. Koussevitzky 
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arranged the following items, w ith Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist, as soloist. 


Concerto Grosso in B Minor, No. 12..Handel 
Symphony No. 2, — a Lopatnikoff 
(First performances) 

Concerto No. 4 in G, Op. 58...... Beethoven 
“EEE - ccccasétnatsessuatassécutes es Sibelius 


If symphony patrons needed to be re- 
minded of the virtuosity of this orches- 
tra’s string section, that reminder was 
given with the performance of the Han- 
del Concerto. Not recently has the 
superb quality of this choir been tell- 
ingly revealed. The serious, almost 
churchly character of the music was an 
appropriate gesture which again empha- 
sized Handel’s peculiar talent for writ- 
ing what has now come to be considered 
in the nature of seasonal music. 

The novelty of the afternoon was the 
Lopatnikoff opus which upon this oc- 
casion had its first performance any- 
where. The composer is now thirty-six 
years old and has not been represented 
upon the programs of this orchestra 
since 1928, at which time Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky gave the first public performance 
of his Scherzo. Op. 10, for orchestra. 
Mr. Lopatnikoff has a notable list of 
works to his credit, including an opera, 
orchestral items, pianoforte concertos, 
and other pieces in a variety of forms. 
The symphony performed at the concert 
under review is somewhat misnamed, 
since it is more justly a series of musi- 
cal episodes in the current rhythmic 
idiom, strongly suggesting the dance. 
Choreographers should take note of 
this score; it contains many possibili- 
ties, but as purely symphonic music it 
does not altogeether stand alone, al- 
though the audience at the Friday 
afternoon performance gave it and the 
composer a most cordial reception. 

The peak of the program came with 
the performance of the Beethoven Con- 
certo, with Mr. Serkin at his artistic 
best and Dr. Koussevitzky and his men 
“on their toes” throughout. Mr. Serkin 
has demonstrated to Boston audiences 
his complete mastery of the art of piano 
playing, but in this work he seemed to 
surpass all previous performances. 

The effect of the ‘Finlandia’ was stu- 
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pendous. Dr. Keussevitzky gave one of 
the most thoroughly thrilling perform- 
ances of this work which symphony 
patrons have been privileged to hear in 
recent years, and the response was in- 
stantaneous and overwhelming. 


French List Heard 


The tenth program of the orchestra, 
given on Dec. 29-30, listed the follow- 


ing: 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ Suite Op. 80....Fauré 
‘LV’ 1 Aggrenei SE vn csndetnckbstwasoes Dukas 
artyre de Saint Sebastien’..... Debussy 


andleeus and flowing continuity 
marked the performance of the Fauré 
item, and individuality of interpretation 
stamped the Dukas number. The De- 
bussy, however, was not in the orches- 
tra’s best manner, nor did the Cecilia 
Society, which supplied the choral por- 
tion of the score come to a complete 
understanding of the requirements upon 
this occasion, although in times past it 
has given creditable accounts of itself. 
The soloist was Cleora Wood, soprano, 
and she did a most commendable piece 
of work with the difficult score. She 
was in excellent voice and her seem- 
ingly complete grasp of the work as a 
whole gave authenticity to her perform- 
ance. The audience applauded her 
warmly. Grace May STuUTSMAN 





Boston’s Handel and Haydn Society 
Offers Its Annual ‘Messiah’ 
Boston, Jan. 5.—In accordance with 


‘its usual custom, the Handel and Haydn 


Society offered a performance of Han- 
del’s ‘The Messiah’ on the evening of 
Dec. 17 in Symphony Hall, Thompson 
Stone conducting. The soloists were 
Muriel Blanchard, soprano, and Louise 
Bernhardt, contralto, and Harold 
Haugh, tenor, and Walter Kidder, bass. 
Jacob O. Knuttunen was the trumpeter 
and William B. Burbank was in his ac- 
customed place at the organ. An or- 
chestra of fifty-five players supplied the 
instrumental accompaniment. A capac- 
ity audience, with some standees lining 
the rear walls, heard the oratorio. 
G. M. S. 





Chattanooga Chorus Sings Handel’s ‘Samson’ 


Soloists at the Chat- 
tanooga . Civic 
Chorus's Perform- 
ance of the Oratorio 
Were (Left to 
Right), William 
Hain, Tenor; Lydia 
Summers, Contralto; 
Florence Vickland, 
Soprano; and John 
Percival, Bass-Bari- 
tone 


CHATTANOOGA, 
Tenn., Jan. 5.— 
Chattanooga Civic 
Chorus (formerly 
the Cadek Choral 
Society) under the 
direction of J. 
Oscar Miller, con- 
ductor, gave a spir- 
ited performance 
of Handel’s orato- 
rio, ‘Samson’, on 
Dec. 12 at the Me- 
morial Auditorium. 

Soloists for the concert were Flor- 
ence Vickland, soprano; Lydia Sum- 
mers, contralto; William Hain, tenor; 
and John Percival, bass-baritone. Ot- 
tokar T. Cadek was concertmaster for 
the orchestra accompanying the singers. 
Frances Hall Hill was pianist and Carl 
Scheibe, organist, assisting. An au- 
dience of more than 3,000 was in at- 
tendance, awarding the conductor, solo- 
ists, chorus and orchestra an ovation. 
The Chattanooga Civic Chorus will 








present a popular program on March 8 


featuring Constant Lambert’s ‘Rio 
Grande’, and will sponsor the annual 
May Music Festival on May 6 and 8. 
The festival will include an artists re- 
cital and a concert performance of 
Bizet’s opera ‘Carmen’. The May solo- 
ists will be Mary Hopple, contralto; 
Helen Marshall, soprano; Theo Karle, 
tenor; and a baritone yet to be selected. 
Edward Schaefer is president of the 
Chattanooga Civic Chorus. T. &. 
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MUSIC: Pieces for Orchestra, Many Songs and Collections Released 


EFFECTIVE SHORT PIECES 
FOR SMALLER ORCHESTRAS 
es of the short tone-poems of H. 
Waldo Warner’s ‘The Broad High- 
way’, otherwise ‘Sketches From a Tramp’s 
Diary’, scored for little symphony orches- 
tra, ccme from J. Fischer & Bro. Delecta- 
ble pieces both of them, ‘Siesta’ requires 
three minutes for performance and ‘The 
Church in the Valley’, three and a half. 
The salient feature in giving ‘Siesta’ its 
pastoral effect is the beautiful solo carried 
by the oboe through the main section on 
both its occurrences. The scoring is for 


flute-piccolo, oboe, clarinet in B_~ Flat, 
bassoon, two horns, trumpet, trombone, 
strings and piano. ‘The Church in the 


Valley’ is concerned with carillon effects, 
with which the bells and the piano at once 
create an atmosphere, and with alternating 
phrases of a chant and a chorale. The 
scoring here is practically the same as for 
‘Siesta’, with tubular bells, timpani and an 
extra trumpet added. The piano part plays 
a very important role throughout. 

An orchestration of ‘Summerland’ by 
William Grant Still is also published by 
the same firm. This is the second and 
most effective piece in the composer’s piano 
triptych, “Three Visions’, and its character- 
istic atmosphere is made considerably 
more tangible by the orchestral sonorities 
gained through using strings, flute, oboe, 
two clarinets in B Flat, bassoon, two horns 
in F, two trumpets in B Flat, trombone 
and drums. The performance time is five 
and a half minutes. 


ANOTHER FINE NEW SONG 
ADDED TO GALAXY’S LIST 
WiHitk ‘Sleeping and Waking’, by 
Avril Coleridge-Taylor, the Galaxy 
Music Corporation has added another song 
of outstanding character to its list. An 
inspiring little poem by Norman Notley 
has prompted a setting that is musically 
distinctive both in concept and in writing. 
It is essentially an art song and one of 
the better ones in its eloquence and sin- 
cerity of expression. Written for a me- 
dium voice, it has a range from middle 
C to G above the staff. 

The same publishers have also brought 
out a fine new anthem by James R. Gil- 
lette, ‘O Spirit of the Living God’, for 
chorus of mixed voices. The dignified 
poem is by James Montgomery and the 
music, marked by the ready fluency of the 
experienced craftsman, is aptly expressive 
and devotional. The time required is four- 
and-a-half minutes. 


UNFAMILIAR SCOTTISH SONGS 
IN ‘NEW ORPHEUS’ COLLECTION 


F OR lovers of Scottish songs the recently 
published third volume of ‘The New 
Scottish Orpheus’, compiled by J. Michael 
Diack, offers an alluring voyage of discov- 
ery. It is issued by Paterson’s Publications 
of Edinburgh and London (New York: C. 
Fischer). 

The sixty in this volume bring the total 
number of songs in the collection up to 
242. As most of the more familiar Scottish 
songs appeared in the first two volumes 
many of those in this latest volume are 
but little known and some are quite un- 
known. All, however, savor unmistakably 
of the traditional type and many of them 
are of marked melodic beauty. Among 
those of special beauty or interest other- 
wise are “The Mist-Covered Mountains of 


Home’, ‘On Cesnock Banks’, ‘It is na, Jean, 
thy bonnie face’, the amusing ‘Tammy’ and 
Lady John Scott’s haunting ‘Durisdeer’. 
Valuable first aid to the unknowing is the 
glossary of dialect words in the texts. 





H. Waldo Warner 


Myra Hess 


A MYRA HESS ALBUM 
OF FAVORITE PIECES 


DMIRERS of Myra Hess may now 
A have within one cover some twenty or 
more short pieces culled from the English 
pianist’s recital repertoire, most of which 
have figured on her programs in this coun- 
try at one time or another, and all of which 
are presumably to be reckoned as being 
among her favorites. The volume bears the 
title, ‘Myra Hess Album’, and it is issued 
by Boosey, Hawkes & Belwin. 

The collection opens with a Saraband, a 
Minuet and an Air by Purcell and closes 
with two intermezzi and the A-Flat Waltz 
by Brahms. Two of Purcell’s English pre- 
decessors are also represented with little 
gems, Martin Peerson with ‘The Fall of the 
Leafe’ and Giles Farnaby with ‘A Toye’. 
Then there are two Scarlatti sonatas, in B 
Minor and G Major, the Paradies Toccata 
in A Major, and the B-Flat Minor Prelude 
and Fugue from Book 1 of the ‘Well-Tem- 

ered Clavichord’, the Gigue from the Fifth 

rench Suite and a Prelude in G Major 
by Bach. Five Beethoven bagatelles and 
pieces by Mozart, Schubert and Schumann 
complete the list. i 

The book is published with an uncom- 
monly tasteful cover design, a reproduction 
of a charcoal drawing of Miss Hess being 
the sole adornment. 


WORTHWHILE NEW MATERIAL 
FOR VIOLINIST’S REPERTOIRE 


V IOLA players, for whom but few com- 
positions in the smaller forms have 
been specifically written, will undoubtedly 
welcome an ‘Intrada’ for their instrument 
and piano by Alan Richardson recently 
published by the Oxford University Press 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). This 
is a well-written piece, well varied in 
tempo within its short compass and of 
much charm musically, with a forthright, 
majestic introduction, which returns at the 
end. It takes only three-and-a-half minutes 
to play it. 

The viola part has been edited by Watson 
Forbes, and he and Mr. Richardson have 
collaborated further on making versions for 
viola and piano of the Prelude and the 
Gavotte from Bach’s Partita for violin in 
E. Major. Both pieces have been transposed 
into the key of A, and in both cases, inas- 
much as the viola part has been in no way 
altered from the original solo violin ver- 
sion, the transcribers point out that the 
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piece may therefore be played, if so desired, 
without the piano accompaniment. Need- 
less to say, both pieces have thus become 
peculiarly worthwhile additions to the viol- 
ist’s playing material. 


A NEW SONG FOR MEN 
AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 


Cy of the best songs for a man sing- 
er that have recently appeared is “The 
Bugle Blows’ (‘We're on Parade’) with 
music by Gustav Klemm and words by 
Harold Skeath, The snappy march 
rhythm of the vocal line, pointed by the 
crisp, detached chords in the accompani- 
ment of the first part of each stanza, is ir- 
resistibly infectious, and towards the end 
the roll of the drums and the bugle call add 
their vivid touch of realism. Published 
in two keys, for high and for medium-low 
voice, it incidentally offers excellent prac- 
‘ice in acauiring fine-edge enunciation. It 
has just been brought out by J. Fischer 
& Bro. 

Other novelties from the same publishing 
house are ‘A Group of Five’, a suite of 
pieces by J. S. Bach, freely selected and 
transcribed for organ by Garth Edmund- 
son, and two original compositions for 
two pianos. In adapting the Bach pieces 
for the organ Mr. Edmundson has shown 
the same discerning judgment and resource- 
ful skill as has characterized his work in 
his many other fine contributions to the 
literature of his instrument. The ‘Group 
of Five’ opens with the Prelude in G Mi- 
nor, No. 16, of Book 2 of the “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord’, transposed into A 
Minor, with its final measure abbreviated, 
though the necessity for this is not readily 
apparent, in order to have it move imme- 
diately into the succeeding merry little 
Gigue in A Major from the Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach Clavier Book. The third 
number is an Adagio in D Minor, which 
is followed by a charming Allegretto in G 
Major, and the set ends with the B-flat 
minor Fugue from Book 1 of the ‘Well- 
Tempered Clavichord’, transposed to C 
minor and invested with more brilliant 
sonorities towards the end, which is per- 
mitted to come to rest in the minor chord 
instead of changing to the Tierce de Pi- 
cardie, as in the original form. 

As for the new two-piano works, they 
are a Scherzino by Homer Simmons and a 
Swing Rhapsody by Robert Elmore. The 
Simmons scherzino is a jolly, and even 
hilarious, eight-page piece for a team of 
players with ebullient spirits and agile 
fingers. It should be an equally sure-fire 
hit as a program number and as an encore 
piece. Mr. Elmore’s Swing Rhapsody, a 
gesture to a current fashion in music, is an 
elaborately planned and well-worked-out 
composition demanding considerable tech- 
nical facility. Its playing-time is approxi- 
mately eight minutes, and in capable hands 
it should be effective. 


IMPROVISATIONS FOR ORGAN 
FOLLOW THE BACH PATTERN 

An English organist, George Tootell, has 
followed the general plan adopted by Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach in his organ chorale- 
preludes in a set of Six Choral Improvisa- 
tions based on familiar hymn tunes that 
he has recently produced for his instru- 
ment. The publishers are Stainer & Bell 
of London (New York: Galaxy Music 
Corporation). 

The Bach pattern of separating the suc- 
cessive strophes of the chorale by inter- 
jecting several measures of the subordinate 
material has been employed with admirably 
planned effect by Mr. Tootell in a Prelude 
on ‘Metzler’s Redhead’, No. 66, a Proces- 
sional on ‘St. Fulbert’, a Reverie on ‘Mar- 
tyrdom’, a Processional on ‘Winchester 
New’, a Reverie on ‘St. Peter’ and a Trio- 
Prelude on ‘Dundee’. Worked out, as they 
all are, from a standpoint of sound musi- 
cianship in general and excellent organ 
musicianship in particular, these Choral 
Improvisations by their very nature estab- 
lish a special niche for themselves in the 
organ repertoire. One of the most skilfully 
Bachian of the livelier numbers is the in- 
spiriting Trio-Prelude on ‘Dundee’ with its 


running figuration in both hands, the 
hymn-tune being given to the pedal. These 
novelties are issued in two sets, three in 
each, and church organists will find it con- 
venient to keep both sets on hand. 

The English firm also publishes for the 
organ an “occasional piece” entitled ‘Jour 
de noces’, by J. Harold Maddock, an at- 
tractive wedding-day idyll, happily serene 
in mood, 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
WRITES A NEW SACRED SONG 


A NEW sacred song that should make a 
strong appeal to church singers is ‘O 
Ye Who Seek the Lord’ by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, who has made a setting that 
is at once simple, dignified and vocally 
grateful of words by Helen Boardman 
Knox. It is an obviously spontaneous and 
sincere musical expression of the senti- 
ment of the text, and the writing is marked 
by the authoritative musicianship charac- 
teristic of the composer. It is written for 
high or medium voice, with a range from 
D sharp below the staff to a final G above, 
for which C is suggested as a lower alter- 
_ The publishers are the H. W. ied 
0. ‘ 


#—BRIEFER MENTION—* 


For Rhythm Bands: 

‘Our Country’, a toy orchestra over- 
ture, by J. Lilian Vandevere. Another ad- 
mirably contrived and stimulating product 
of the composer’s extended experience with 
percussion groups. It begins with ‘My 
country ‘tis of thee’ and then introduces 
a Southern plantation tune, an Eastern 
barn dance and a Western Spanish dance. 
For bells, triangle, rhythm sticks, wood 
block, tambourine, cymbals, drum and 
piano (Birchard). 

Folk Rhymes and Rhythms for Percus- 
sion Bands, arranged by Marjorie H. 
Greenfield. An _ excellent collection of 
suitable tunes, with explicit directions for 
the different instruments and optional 
piano accompaniments. There are groups 
of nursery rhymes and folk melodies from 
Sweden, Poland, Holland, Austria and 
Germany, with words for the latter pro- 
vided by the arranger (London: Curwen. 
New York: G. Schirmer). 


School Musical Plays: 

‘Rumpelstiltzkin’, song play in two acts, 
by Berta Elsmith, with folk-tunes har- 
monized by Charles Repper. An elaborate 
fairy tale for school children of Grades 
IV to VI. As all the words are sung it 
is really a miniature opera. The admir- 
ably arranged folk-tunes are of English, 
Russian, French, Bohemian and German 
origin, while the ‘Spinning Song’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman’ is adapted 
for the Prelude, a Beethoven-Seiss Contra- 
Dance is used for a ‘Gnomes’ Dance’ and 
the Brahms ‘Lullaby’ is used chorally to 
good purpose (Birchard). 

‘In Quest of Spring’, a children’s play 
for boys and girls, with text by Olive 
Enoch and music by Gwyneth M. Lewis. 
Attractive music woven about a quaintly 
fanciful little story about two children who, 
on overhearing the snowflake fairies say 
at their revels that Spring has been im- 
prisoned by Jack Frost, set out to effect 
her rescue. Performance time: from 45 
to 60 minutes (Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin). 

‘The Toyman’, a short musical play in 
one scene, with libretto and music by 
Cecil Sharman and words of the songs by 
Elizabeth Fleming. Six pleasing songs 
and a very short dialogue to appeal to 
very small children (London: Oxford. 
New York: C. Fischer). 


For Piano, Teaching Material: 

‘Mother Goose’ Melodies for the Young 
Pianist, forty best-loved nursery rhymes 
with their traditional tunes arranged in 
five-finger position, by Virginia E. Jobson. 
An excellently planned and carried out 
teaching book for little children, with the 
playing equally divided between the two 
hands, each one being kept within a five- 
finger position in the key concerned (G. 
Schirmer). 
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INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
MID-WINTER EVENTS 


Kreisler Appears in Recital— 
Jordan Conservatory Forces 
Join in Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 5.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler attracted devoted concertgoers to 
English’s on Dec. 10. The occasion 
was a veritable triumph for the veteran 
irtist. Carl Lamson was accompanist. 
[he Martens Concerts sponsored the 
event. 

The mid-Winter concert of the or- 
chestra and chorus of the Arthur Jor- 
dan Conservatory of Music was given 
on Dec. 12 at the Scottish Rite Cath- 
edral. The orchestra, directed by 
Fabien Sevitzky, who is the head of 
the school’s orchestra department, was 
augmented by players of the Indianap- 
olis Symphony and faculty members. 
Marie Zorn was soloist. The chorus 
was prepared by Joseph Lautner. 

The ‘Christmas’ Oratorio of Bach 
was heard at North Meridian Church 
on Dec. 17 when J. Russell Paxton di- 
rected the chorus of forty-five voices 
with Mrs. Paxton as organist. Solo- 
ists were Mrs. William A. Devin, Edna 
Tyne Bowles, Charles Hamilton, tenor 
and Forrest Scott, baritone. The work 
was well given. The Indianapolis 
Maennerchor opened its 1939-40 sea- 
son under its new conductor, Clarence 
Elbert, on Nov. 25 at the Athenaeum. 
Mr. Elbert succeeds Karl Reckzeh of 
Chicago. The soloist was Edna Tyne 
Bowles, contralto, with Edward Shad- 
bolt at the piano. 

Leon Zawisza, concertmaster of the 
Indianapolis Symphony, was presented 
in a recital recently at the War 
Memorial Auditorium, under the aus- 
pices of the Jordan Conservatory of 
Music. He displayed ample technique 
and sound musicianship. 

A splendid presentation of Handel’s 
‘The Messiah’ was enjoyed by a capac- 
itv house at the Murat Theatre on Dec. 
20 when the Indianapolis Matinée Musi- 
cale, with the assistance of the Indian- 
apolis Maennerchor, gave this work as 
a gift to the city. The chorus of 200 
mixed voices of the chorale of the 
Musicale and the Maennerchor had the 
support of four soloists from Chicago, 
Kathryn Witwer, soprano; Ruth Slater, 
contralto; William Miller, tenor, and 
John MacDondo, bass. Joseph Lautner 
of the Jordan Conservatory of Music 





rehearsed the choral groups and con- 
ducted. Conservatory students and 
members of the orchestra supplied the 
orchestral accompaniment. Mrs. James 
Lowry is president of the Musicale and 
Franz Binninger of the Maennerchor. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


CLEVELAND CHOIRS 
BEGIN NEW SEASONS 


Oratorio Group, Singers’ Club 
and Civic Chorus Enliven 
Events of Fortnight 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—A_ performance 
of Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeus’ was 
given as the Christmas program at the 
Museum of Art on Dec. 17, by the 
Cleveland Oratorio Singers, a recently 
formed organization of professionals, 
under the direction of Erwin Jospe. 
The soloists were Hede Nemrow, so- 
prano, formerly of Berlin; Mary Mart- 
ing, soprano; Ruth Porter, contralto; 
Walter Huffman, tenor; Joseph Kout- 
sky, tenor; Marcel Salzinger, baritone; 
and Norman Roman, baritone. Thelma 
Merner Goldsword was at the organ 
and Arthur Quimby at the harpsichord. 

‘The Singers’ Club, Boris Goldovsky, 
conductor, gave the first concert of its 
forty- seventh season on Dec. 12 in Sev- 
erance Hall. John Brownlee, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was soloist, 
and Ivor Newton, his accompanist. The 
club sang music by Beethoven, Caris- 
simi, Thomas Morley, Purcell, Randall 
Thompson, Barnby and Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. Lawrence Stevens was accompanist. 
Assisting were Edward Buck, ’cellist; 
Constant Omers, at the chimes, and Al- 
fred R. Willard, at the organ. 


Goldovsky Ends Recitals 

Boris Goldovsky, pianist, played the 
last of a series of three recitals on Dec. 
4, in Wade Park Manor. Sound musi- 
cianship allowed Mr. Goldovsky free 
rein in projecting the composers’ inten- 
tions. These concerts attracted capacity 
audiences. Eleanor Wingate Todd di- 
rected the series. 

Alec Templeton’s second local appear- 
ance in six weeks was made under the 
auspices of the Women’s City Club on 
Dec. 8. 

The Cleveland Messiah Civic Chorus, 
conducted by William Albert Hughes, 
gave its eighteenth annual performance 
of ‘The Messiah’ on Dec. 3 in Severance 
Hall. The sololists were Agatha Lewis, 
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PERFORMS ‘AIDA’ 





Syracuse, Jan. 5.—The Syracuse 
University Chorus gave Verdi’s ‘Aida’ 
in concert form, on Dec. 14 in the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts Auditorium for a 
packed house with Howard Lyman con- 
ducting. Rosa Tentoni, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was the Aida, 
singing in Italian. The other artists 
and the chorus sang in English. Mary 
Hopple was the Amneris; Myron Tay- 
lor, the Radames; John Herrick, the 
Amonasro and the King of Egypt, and 
Elwyn Carter, the Ramphis. To Mr. 
Lyman much of the chorus efficiency 
and wage appearance was to ) be credited. 


soprano; Joan Peebles, contralto; Don- 
ald Dame, tenor, and Earle Styres, bass. 
Ann Griffiths was pianist and Ida M. 
Reeder, organist. 

Leon Machan, pianist, gave a faculty 
recital at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement on Dec. 18. The program 
listed music by Tartini, Locatelli, Por- 
pora, Boccherini, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, and Liapunoff. 

Witma HuNING 


EMBREE SERVICE PLANS 








Discussions for Next Season Held by 
Concert Management Staff 

Field organizers, campaign executives 
and the New York staff of the Embree 
Concert Service held a series of meet- 
ings recently to discuss plans for 1940- 
41 concert season, Mabel K. Embree, 
president, led discussions. Procedure 
for campaigns was outlined in discus- 
sions led by John Bauer, Martha Du- 
prey, Mildred Miller, Alfred Patten, 
Bethany Collins, Ray Hamilton, Harold 
Eastman and Elsa Koop who head terri- 
tories in Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 


Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Among the artists scheduled to ap- 
pear in Long Island and Connecticut 
cities were: La Meri, dancer, in Hun- 
tington, L. I., on Jan. 8 and in Mil- 
ford, Conn., on Jan. 9; Charles Hackett, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, and Ruth 
Breton, violinist, in Riverhead, L. I., 
on Jan. 9; the Littlefield Ballet 
in Patchogue, L. I., on Jan. 24; and 
Frederick Bristol, pianist, with George 
Byron, tenor, in joint recital in Mil- 
ford, Conn., on Jan. 30. 





Maynor and Thomas Broadcast in NBC 
Review of the Year 

Dorothy Maynor, soprano, and John 

Charles Thomas, baritone, were selec.ed 

as outstanding representatives of the 

music profession in a review of the 


year, called ‘Curtain Calls of 1939’, 





Robt. J. Arnold 

With Howard Lyman Conducting and Guest Soloists Including Rosa Tentoni, Mary Hopple, 

Myron Taylor, John Herrick and Elwyn Carter, the Chorus Sings a Concert Version of Verdi's 
Opera 


Orchestral support was furnished by 
Murray Bernthal and Irving Lipkin, 
violins; Claude Bortel, viola, and Jack 
Karp, ’cello, aided by Ada Shinaman 
Crouse, pianist and accompanist, and 
member of the piano faculty of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. Grace Weymer, 
head of the harp department at the Uni- 
versity, had an important part in several 
scenes. The trumpet parts were played 
by Ralph Palmatier, first trumpeter of 
the Syracuse Symphony. 

Horace Douglas, official organist and 
rehearsal accompanist for the University 
Chorus, also participated. 





broadcast over the NBC Blue Network 
on the afternoon of Dec. 31. Miss May- 
nor, whose New York debut was a 
sensation of the season, made her radio 
debut on this occasion, singing ‘Depuis 
le Jour’ from ‘Louise’, accompanied by 
a symphony orchestra under Dr. Frank 
Black. Mr. Thomas, who was in Flor- 
ida at the time, was introduced by his 
mother, and sang ‘In the Gloaming’ and 
O’Hara’s ‘Peace on Earth’, accompanied 
by Carroll Hollister. Walter Dam- 
rosch also conducted the orchestra and 
another musical personality on the 
broadcast was Alec Templeton, blind 
pianist. 





Enesco to Return Next Season 

Georges Enesco, composer, conductor 
and violinist, who was forced to cancel 
his current American tour because of 
illness, has cabled his managers, Will- 
more and Powers, that he will return to 
America in January, 1941, for his an- 
nual American tour of conducting and 
violin recitals. 





FOUR FAMOUS SONATAS 


(Opus 13—Opus 27 #2—Opus 53—Opus 57) 
OF BEETHOVEN 
by Alexander Kelberine 


An essay on the construction and inter- 
pretation, with critical comment, of these 
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Price . . 
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Opera at the 


(Continued from page 15) 


praise can be said. Not only did the voice 
itself sound lovely in every moment, but the 
exquisite, flawless production, especially of 
the high register, was something for which 
to give thanks. One does not often hear 
such perfect singing. From ‘Questa o 
Quella’ to the final ‘La Donna é Mobile’ it 
was a wonderful experience. 

Mr. Tibbett’s Rigoletto gets better and 
better. He was accorded tumultuous ap- 
plause both during the performance and at 
the fall of the curtains. 

Miss Pons, looking almost incredibly 
young, sang charmingly, and being in ex- 
cellent voice added a number of altitud- 
inous notes that brought down the house. 

As Maddalena, Irra Petina brought real 
dramatic value to the final scene and made 
one sorry Verdi had not given her more 
grateful music to sing. The remainder of 
the cast included Nicola Moscona as Spara- 
fucile; Thelma Votipka as Giovanna; 
Norman Cordon as Monterone; Louis 
D’Angelo as Marullo; Giordano Paltri- 
nieri as Borsa: Wilfred Engelman as Cep- 
rano; Maxine Stellman as the Countess 
and Edith Herlick as A Page. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. H 


School Children Hear ‘Faust’ 


An audience of 3,000 school children at- 
tended the special performance of ‘Faust’, 
the first of three operas to be given under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, on the afternoon of Dec, 15. With 
the exception of Nicola Moscona, bass, who 
sang Mephistopheles, the cast was all- 
American. It included Charles Kullman in 
the title-role; Helen Jepson as Marguerite; 
Leonard Warren as Valentine; Lucielle 
Browning as Siebel; Thelma Votipka as 
Marthe, and Wilfred Engelman as Wag- 
ner. Wilfred Pelletier conducted.. N. 


Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ Returns 
After three weeks of Puccini-less opera, 
the Metropolitan offered its patrons 
*Tusca’ with Irene Jessner, Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Charles Kullman in the leading 
roles, on the evening of Dec. 16. 


NL . oa Uaccasendeecene Irene Jessner 
Mario Cavaradossi............ Charles Kullman 





Louis d’Angelo 


Spoletta ......csseccseeseeses Alessio de Paolis 
Sciarrome ............ceeeees Wilfred Engelman 
SEE bade se'vs anécdathiiens cats Arnold Gabor 
A SE  cccki Gudaiabedheoskontne Irra Petina 
SED “skh cb baw Uebecstectenv ed Gennaro Papi 
The three principal singers, as Tosca, 


Scarpia and Cavaradossi, were ali in ex- 
cellent voice and gave vital delineations 
of roles that are apt to seem a bit out- 
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Metropolitan 





Richard Bonelli 
as Figaro 


Norman Cordon 
as Don Basilio 


moded unless performed with something 
like a genius for acting. None of the art- 
ists may be said to possess sufficient stage 
presence to save the work from creaking, 
but the music, not the play’s the thing, and 
all concerned did Puccini’s score justice. 
Miss Jessner was a spirited heroine, and 
sang with expression, with conviction and, 
most important, with beauty of tone, In 
this she happily found her equal in Mr. 
Kullman’s vigorous and dramatic Cavara- 
dossi. He gave a properly Italianate per- 
formance, histrionically, as Tosca’s lover, 
singing with intensity and imparting to the 
character something of the theatrical spirit 
necessary to its fullest realization. Mr. 
Tibbett as Scarpia, in excellent vocal es- 
tate, was dyed sufficiently deep as the vil- 
lain of the piece and all collaborated 
smoothly in an effective performance. The 
members of the surrounding cast were 
capable and all discharged their vocal 
duties ably. W. 


Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ Makes 
Season’s Entry 

A production of Rossini’s ‘Barber of 
Seville’ filled with rollicking slapstick more 
suggestive of ‘Hellzapoppin’ than of the 
sparkling comedy of Beaumarchais, at the 
first appearance of the work at the Metro- 
politan this season found the audience in 
holiday good humor on the evening of Dec. 
21. The cast follows: 


PE SEERUNUD « oncceecrcccceccne Nino Martini 
re eer Louis d’Angelo 
aaa dntade Gate’ 6 seceeessedkhsn Lily Pons 
Mie ateakhaponsctadens on Richard Bonelli 
IN os 366s nhces s0asnnne Norman Condon 
PEE eieWseavceeevende cece Wilfred Engelman 
ah inetd hake ca ae6 abi ibe bak Irra Petina 
PO Re Giordano Paltrinieri 
NOE AN eds cobeugn<'pceceeces Gennaro Papi 


Mr. Bonelli, who made his first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan in the role of the 
Barber at this performance, was in excel- 
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lent voice, and if his acting had possessed 
the distinction of his singing, his could 
have been called an unusually excellent in- 
terpretation. As it was, he did not partici- 
pate very whole-heartedly in the low com- 
edy indulged in by the majority of his fel- 
low artists, with the result that the opera 
was thrown out of focus. Miss Pons had 
sung more evenly earlier in the week, but 
her high F in the ‘Una voce poco fa’ was 
true, and she made a colorful and active 
stage figure. Mr. Martini’s Almaviva was 
notable for its restraint, and for its vocal 
merits. If not a grand seigneur, this was a 
count who could sing an air with suavity 
and agreeable phrasing. Mr. Gordon’s Don 
Basilio was no more than a caricature, 
and despite some very fine singing and skill- 
fully done horse-play, one missed the 
subtler shades of the character. There is 
a scheming, Jesuitical side to Don Basilio, 
which is definitely reflected in the music. 
Miss Petina’s Berta, also done with broad 
strokes, shared the approval of the audi- 
ence. The puttering Dr. Bartolo of Mr. 
D’Angelo was amusing, and the rest of the 
cast competent. Mr. Papi conducted with 
little regard for nuance, occasionally 
drowning out the singers entirely. Ss. 


‘Boris’ Heard for Third Time 


‘Boris Godunoff’ received its third per- 
formance on the evening of Dec. 18, with 
Ezio Pinza again dominating in the title role 
and the cast the same as at previous hear- 
ings. Able characterizations of their vari- 
ous roles were once again given by Kerstin 
Thorborg as Marina, Charles Kullman as 
Dimitri, Alessio De Paolis as Shuisky, 
Nicola Moscona as  Pimenn, Leonard 
Warren as Rangoni, Norman Cordon as 
Varlaam, Giordano Paltrinieri as Missail, 
Doris Doe as the Innkeeper, Irra Petina 
as Teodoro, Marita Farell as Xenia and 
Anna Kaskas as the Nurse. Ettore 
Panizza conducted. Q. 


Leinsdorf Conducts ‘Tristan’ 

The season’s first “Tristan und Isolde’ 
was also Erich Leinsdorf’s first, so that 
the news of the day was centered in the 
pit rather than on the stage. However, it 
can scarcely be said that operatic history 
was made. Young Mr. Leinsdorf is a 
gifted conductor but his lack of experience 
with this work resulted in an orchestral 
performance that was on the perfunctory 
and tepid side, though euphonious in qual- 
ity and well controlled. What it particu- 
larly lacked was intensity. The Prelude 
was unassertive and the ‘Liebestod’ dwin- 
dled to almost a mere accompaniment for 
the voice. It is to be assumed that Mr. 
Leinsdorf’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’ will be a 
very different performance four or five 
years from now. 

The Dec. 21 cast follows: 


6 cdc cbasaweiecnsuevies Lauritz Melchior 
SE TIN Cu nde enccasucceenegh Emanuel List 
Se ee er Kirsten Flagstad 
NED. i bike cite aeeys vce ss cneee Julius Huehn 
GG ia bake ewes 03.06% George Cehanovsky 
SA eee Kerstin Thorborg 
tr - era Karl Laufkoetter 

De NAES. isos vivosceccapenes John Gurney 
A sailor’s voice............. Karl Laufkoetter 


The honors were chiefly Mme, Flag- 
stad’s. She sang magnificently, though for 
reasons of her own she omitted both the 
high C’s in the second act, after achieving 
beautifully the B’s in the first act. As Tris- 
tan, Mr. Melchior was not in his best voice. 
He was beset with difficulties in ‘O sink’ 
hernieder’ but rose superbly to the long 
scene of Tristan’s death. Mme. Thorborg’s 
Brangane and Emanuel List’s King Marke 
maintained their familiar standards, Mr. 
Huehn’s Kurvenal showed a further ripen- 
ing. The performance was for the benefit 
of the Manhattan School of Music. _ T. 


‘The Flying Dutchman’ Has First 
Repetition 

‘The Flying Dutchman’, revived this sea- 
son, had its first repetition on the evening 
of Dec. 22, with the same cast as at the 
previous presentation. Friedrich Schorr 
again assumed the title-role with Kirsten 
Flagstad as Senta, and René Maison as 
Erik. Emanuel List sang Daland and Ker- 
stin Thorborg, Mary. Karl Laufkoetter 
did what could be done with the small role 
of the steersman. Mme. Flagstad’s golden 
tones were as brilliant as ever in this role 
which fits her especially well and Mr. 
Maison made much of the difficult one of 


Erik. Mr. Leinsdorf, leading the opera for 
only the second time, brought out its many 
beauties and was tactful in accompanying, 
where tact was desirable. H. 


‘La Traviata’ Repeated 

Americans filled most of the roles of 
the repetition of ‘La Traviata’ on the after- 
noon of Dec. 23. Helen Jepson repeated 
her admirable portrayal of Violetta, Rich- 
ard Crooks was again a lyrical Alfredo 
and Lawrence Tibbett scored his usual suc- 
cess as the elder Germont. Others in the 
cast were Thelma Votipka, Lucielle Brown- 
ing, Wilfrid Engelman, Louis D’Angelo, 
George Cehanovsky and Alessio De Paolis, 
Mr. Panizza conducted. D. 


Cordon Sings Pogner 

The third performance of ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ on Dec. 23 brought Norman Cor- 
don, the American basso, to the role of 
Pogner. He sang and acted it with more 
than a touch of distinction. Among other 
details he produced a ringing, good tone on 
the high note of the first-act address that 
so often troubles Pogners. The more the 
pity, therefore, that the music has been cut, 
along with Sachs’s tribute to the masters 
in the last act. Herbert Janssen bodied 
forth the part of Sachs for the second time. 
The cast was otherwise a familiar one, with 
Irene Jessner as Eva, Charles Kullman as 
Walther, Karin Branzell as Magdalena, 
Walter Olitzki as Beckmesser, Julius 
Huehn as Kothner, Karl Loefkoetter as 
David and George Cehanovsky as the 
Watchman. Erich Leinsdorf conducted. 


Lily Pons Sings First Gilda 

The Christmas night opera, ‘Rigoletto’, 
brought Lily Pons’s first Gilda of the sea- 
son, in a cast that was the same as at the 
only previous performance, with the ex- 
ception of the role of Sparafucile, which 
was sung by Nicola Moscona. Miss Pons 
was in good voice, and as always, presented 
an enchanting picture as the hapless 
heroine. Lawrence Tibbett’s Jester was 
hailed again as one of his outstanding 
achievements and he sang and acted mag- 
nificently. Frederick Jagel showed his 
usual flair for the part of the Duke, and 
Louis D’Angelo made the most of the role 
of Monterone. Anna Kaskas was a 
sprightly Maddelena. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. , 


Milanoy Sings in First ‘La Gioconda’ 

An excellent performance of Ponchielli’s 
‘La Gioconda’ was given at the last Satur- 
day matinee of the old year on Dec. 30, 
a large audience attending and applauding 
with enthusiasm throughout the afternoon. 
The performance was further notable on 
account of the first hearing here of Zinka 
Milanov in the name part. The entire cast 
was as follows: 


Ere Zinka-Milanov 
OS rr Bruna Castagna 
Alvise Badoero ...........++:- Nicola Moscona 
lb GD. Seda x dey 6005000 desbbe Anna Kaskas 
Enzo Grimaldo............ Giovanni Martinelli 
SEED. A wos ns gaupanniolsssanaee Carlo Morelli 
Zuane ESET Wilfred Engelman 


First Singer / 
Second Singer } 


Isepo foteteeeeees Giordano Paltrinieri 
PR ee apes Louis D’Angelo 
Be ras ia hv is) kvake 098d Carlo Coscia 


Ettore Panizza, Conductor 
Mme Milanoy made an impressive Gio- 
conda and most of her singing was on a 
high plane. Certainly the voice itself is as 
fine a soprano as one often hears, but that 
(Continued on page 33) 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
SEASONAL CONCERTS 


Ancient Music Played by “Four 
Howes”—Many Recitalists 
Add to Recent Fare 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 5.—In the 
picturesque setting of Decatur House, 
once the dwelling of Commodore 
Stephen Decatur and Henry Clay, the 
“Four Howes” played, appropriately, 
music of past centuries before a notable 
audience on Dec. 29. Even the invita- 
tions for this unusual musicale, being 
printed in “Caslon Old Style” type, re- 
tlected the eighteeenth century flavor of 
the occasion, and the music played by 
the foursome employed recorders and 
virginals. 

The “Four Howes” are Mary Howe, 
Washington’s prominent composer, and 
her three children, Molly, Calderon and 
Bruce. A Handel sonata for recorder 
and virginal was among the works that 
proved especially popular. Featured 
also on the program were madrigals, in- 
cluding the difficult one by Palestrina, 
‘Jesu Rex Admirabilis.’ Mrs. Truxton 
Beale, who now lives in Decatur House, 
had as her guests for the “serenade” 
many distinguished guests including the 
French Ambassador, Count Rene de 
Saint-Quentin, the Danish Minister and 
Mme. de Kauffmann, Justice and Mrs. 
Harlan Fiske Stone, Dr. Hans Kindler, 
conductor of the National Symphony, 
and the Librarian of Congress and Mrs. 
Archibald MacLeish. 


Sayao and Brownlee Sing 





The glamorous Bidu Say4o, Brazilian 
soprano, also graced the city’s Yuletide 
music events with an appearance on 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s 113th Mu- 
sical Morning on Dec, 18 in the May- 
flower Hotel. Miss Sayao participated 
in a joint recital with John Brownlee, 
the Metropolitan baritone, who was 
heard for the first time in Washington. 
As was appropriate for two opera sing- 
ers appearing together Miss Sayao and 
Mr. Brownlee collaborated in duets from 
operas, including ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia’ and ‘Don Giovanni.’ The 
two artists were ably assisted by Milne 
Charnley and Ivor Newton, accom- 
panists. 

Jascha Brodski and Winifred M. 
Jacobson gave a violin and piano sonata 
recital as a feature of the holiday week 
activities on Dec. 27 in Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery. Mr. Brodski, who is 
first violinist of the Curtis Quartet, and 
Miss Jacobsen, a widely known pianist 
formerly of Washington, played Mo- 
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zart’s Sonata in B flat (K. V. 378), 
Walter Piston’s Sonata, and Sonata in 
C Sharp Minor by Dohnanyi. The 
Piston sonata had its first Washington 
performance in this program. The 
work, not yet published, was revealed 
as music more lyrical than many of Mr. 
Piston’s compositions. It nevertheless 
was strict as to form and character- 
istically economical, 

Calderon Howe played a guest per- 
formance for D. Sterling Wheelwright, 
organist in the Washington Chapel of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints on Dec. 27. It was his first 
appearance as an organist in his home 
city. In compliment to his mother, 
Mary Howe, the composer, Calderon 
played for the first time in public her 
‘Elegy.’ 

George T. Walker, a junior in Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music, gave a piano 
recital on Dec. 27 in Shiloh Baptist 


Church. His program included works 
by Mozart, Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin. Margaret Spencer Besler, so- 


prano who came to Washington last fall 
from New York where she was active 
as a vocalist and pianist, gave a recital 
on Dec. 17 in the Roosevelt Hotel. She 
was accompanied by Dorothy Radde 
Emery. 

In Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s 
concert series Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pianist, played in Constitution Hall on 
Nov. 12, and Yehudi Menuhin on Nov. 
26. Mr. Menuhin, with Hendrik Endt 
at the piano, gave a stirring perform- 
ance of the Franck Sonata in A. 


Bach Concert Given 


The Washington Choral Society, di- 
rected by Louis A. Potter, ushered in 
the Advent season with a choral con- 
cert on Nov. 29 in Washington Cathe- 
dral. The program was devoted exclu- 
sively to choral work of Bach. 

Kay Rickert, violinist, and Helen Mc- 
Graw, pianist, gave a recital of sonatas 
on Nov. 16 in Pierce Hall. The Wash- 
ington Chamber Music Society pre- 
sented the Pro Musica Quartet in a re- 
cital on Nov. 27 in the Philips Memorial 
Gallery. 

Jay WaLz 





Songs by Frances Williams Are Heard 

Two songs by Frances Williams, 
‘Rustling Leaves Are Whispering’ and 
‘Home’, were sung by George I. Everett 
at the meeting of the Eclectic Club at 
the Hotel Warwick, N. Y., on Nov. 22. 
On Nov. 30 the Young People’s Chorus 
of Brooklyn presented for the first time 
“Was Ah ’Fraid’ (words by Rhoda New- 
ton), which was dedicated to them by 
Miss Williams. The event took place 
at the Hanson Place Central Methodist 
Church in Brooklyn. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
GIVES “‘TOSCA’ IN NEWARK 





Giannini, Tibbett and Kullman Sing 
Leads at Benefit — Griffith 
Foundation is Sponsor 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 5.—The most 
satisfying performance ever given here 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
took place on Dec. 19 under the aus- 
pices of the Griffith Music Foundation. 





Ross 
Dusolina Giannini as Tosca 


It was Puccini’s ‘Tosca’, with Gen- 
naro Papi conducting and Lawrence 
Tibbett, Dusolina Giannini, and 
Charles Kullman in the principal roles. 

Mr. Papi created a plastic, constantly 
moving drama, by turns lyric, pathetic, 
and melodramatic. Mr. Tibbett upon his 
first entrance gave the immediate im- 
pression of cruelty and elegance and 
excelled both as a singer and as an 
actor. Miss Giannini’s tonal opulence 
and beauty of delivery won resounding 
plaudits, and Mr. Kullman was all one 
could desire as Cavaradossi. Louis 
D’Angelo was excellent as the Sacris- 
tan, and Alessio De Paolis, a most vil- 
lainous-looking Spoletta. 

The adequacy of the Mosque for op- 
eratic performances was more than 
amply demonstrated by this perform- 
ance. Though its seating capacity 
equals that of the Metropolitan, it is 
more compactly built, and the feeling of 
intimacy which it creates is gratifying. 
The performance was given for the 
benefit of the Woman’s Club of Orange. 

P. G. 





Erno Balogh Completes First Half of 
Season’s Engagements 

Erno Balogh, composer-pianist, has 
fulfilled the first half of his present 
season’s engagements which included 
concert and recital appearances in 
twenty-six cities of the United States 
and Canada. The tour began with two 
recitals at Columbia University, New 
York, and was concluded in Kingston, 
N. Y., where the pianist appeared as 
soloist with the National Symphony, 
Dr. Hans Kindler conducting. The en- 
tire trip covered 8,000 miles in all, from 
Louisiana to the Maritime provinces of 
Canada and thence to Kansas. Mr. Ba- 
logh was also heard in these colleges: 
Sarah Lawrence, Westminster Choir 
College, Brooklyn, and Limestone Col- 
lege in Gaffney, S. C. Following his 
New York recital on Oct. 9 in Town 
Hall, Mr. Balogh appeared in the capi- 
tal cities of Frankfort, Ky.; Dyker, Del., 
Frederickton, New Brunswick and 
Charlottetown, historic capital of Prince 
Edward Island. At the latter concert 
the Governor and Prime Minister of the 
province were in attendance. 
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PLATOFF DON COSSACKS TO TOUR 





The General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus 


HE General Platoff Don Cossack 

Chorus, which was one of the out- 
standing musical attractions presented at 
the San Francisco Fair last season, be- 
gins an American tour in Aiken, S. C., 
on Jan. 11, under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 

Founded in 1926 in Prague by exiled 
White Russian army officers, this chorus 
took the name of General Platoff, famed 
Cossack soldier, who was a patron of 
choral singing, and has sung its way 
around the world. Under the direction 
of Nicholas Kostrukoff, the chorus has 
now visited every continent. 

There are twenty-seven men in the 
choir, including several dancers, who 


perform several unusual dancing turns 
in the program. The men sing tradi- 
tional folksongs in varying moods, Cos- 
sack airs and beautiful liturgical music. 

The chorus, whose headquarters is 
now in Paris, was founded under the 
patronage of Thomas Masaryk, late 
president of Czechoslovakia. 

Among the cities in their tour are: 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Hamil- 
ton, Notre Dame, Peru, Ind., Lancaster, 
Pa., Fairmount and Beckley, W. Va., 
Jackson, Mount Pleasant and Bay City, 
Mich., Williamstown, Greenfield, Hyan- 


* nis, Bangor, Waterville, Laconia, Glo- 


versville, Watertown and Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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GOLDEN GATE HAILS 
ARTISTS IN RECITAL 


Flagstad Heard in San Fran- 
cisco Concerts—Ensemble, and 
Solo Dancers Appear 





San Francisco, Jan. 5.—Kirsten Flag- 
stad sang in two notable concerts recently 
with Edwin McArthur conducting an orch- 
estra and won post-opera ovations. 

Dance concerts by Madelynne Green 
at the Fairmont Theatre and by Vivian 
Wall at the Wayfarer’s ushered in a 
procession of visiting dancers headed by 
the Ballet Caravan and Argentinita. 
Argentinita and her Spanish Ensemble 
won ovation after ovation. 


Bali Dancers Seen 


The Bali and Java Dancers headed by 
Devi Dja opened a four-day engagement at 
the Geary Theatre on Dec. 7 under the 
Opera Association Concert management. 
Their engagement was later extended to 
seven performances. 

Hungarian dances comprised the pro- 
gram starring Veronica Pataky, who ap- 
peared for the first time in America in the 
same theater on Dec. 9. Her dances had 
novelty and variety; her costumes, most of 
them from Hungarian provinces and col- 
lected especially for her, were extremely 
beautiful, and her dancing, expert in 
rhythm, poise, and technique. Herbert 
Horn was her assisting pianist. 

Alexis Tcherkassky, Russian baritone, 
gave a program of Russian songs on Dec. 
9 before an appreciative audience. 

Janet Graham, pianist, played Brahms, 
Schumann and Beethoven to a Veterans’ 


Auditorium audience on Dec. 4 while Lily’ 


Hertz (Mrs. Alfred Hertz) sang, and Eda 
Bodansky, pianist, appeared as guest artists 
at a faculty recital at the San Francisco 
Academy of Allied Arts of which Lazar 
Galpern is the director. It was Mrs. Hertz’ 
first pwhlic performance in twenty years, 
and a highly creditable one. Mary Pas- 
more, violinist, and Anne Louis David, 
harpist, shared in the honors of the evening. 

Virginia Morgan, harpist, gave a notably 
excellent recital in the Community Play- 
house on Dec. 5 

Vladimir Horowitz gave a recital in the 
Opera House on Dec, 12. His fingers were 
as fleet, strong and sure as ever, and his 
interpretative powers much greater than 
before. 

The San Francisco String Quartet fea- 
tured the Prokofieff Quartet in its Veterans 
Auditorium concert on Dec. 13, with Schu- 
mann’s A Major Quartet and Beethoven’s 
. Major, Opus 59, No. 1, as contrasting 
are, 

Elizabeth Drury, debutante coloratura, 
and Viska Krokowsky, violinist, gave the 
two last concerts of 1930. The former, a 
singer of talent, was accompanied by her 
teacher, Hermann Genss. The latter, a 
violinist with European experience, was 
accompanied by Isabelle Arndt Hesselberg. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 





Grace Moore to Rejoin Metropolitan 
After Eastern Tour 

Grace Moore, soprano, who rejoins 
the Metropolitan Opera for the second 
half of the season, will also give a num- 
ber of concerts on the eastern seaboard. 
Among the cities in which she will sing 
are Washington, D. C., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Norfolk, Va., Orlando and 
Miami, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. 





Josef Hofmann Begins Tour in Toronto 
Josef Hofmann, pianist, was to begin 
his tour in Toronto on Jan. 11. He will 
be soloist with the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra on Jan. 19 and 21, and with the 
Boston Orchestra on Jan. 26 and 27. 





Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist, 
To Tour United States 


Will Appear under Management of 
Albert Morini—To Play in Carnegie 
Hall in March 

Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, will return 
for a concert tour of America under the 








Leon Elzin 
Ruggiero Ricci 


management of Albert Morini, making 
an appearance in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 1. 

For the past several years Mr. Ricci 
has again been studying with Louis Per- 
singer in this city, where he has been 
living with the Persinger family and 
where it has been possible for him to 
establish a close collaboration with his 
teacher. 

Mr. Ricci is an American and was 
born in San Francisco on July 14, 1920. 
He studied with B. Lackey and Mr. 
Persinger and in 1928 made his debut 
in San Francisco; in the same year he 
also made his New York debut. He first 
appeared in London in 1932 with the 
London Symphony. 





Ray Ley Plays for Music Settlement 
School 
Ray Lev, pianist, gave a recital on 
Dec. 12 for the Music Settlement School 
under the auspices of the Junior League 
of New York. 
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Darius Milhaud, Composer, 
Plans Return to America 





To Appear as Guest Conductor and 
Interpreter of Own Works under 
Management of Albert Morini 

Darius Milhaud, French composer, 
pianist and conductor, will return to 
America next season after an absence 





Darius Milhaud 


of more than a decade. Mr. Milhaud 
will tour America under the manage- 
ment of Albert Morini, and will appear 
as guest conductor and interpreter of his 
own music. 

Works recently composed by him in- 
clude the ‘Suite Provencale’, a concert 
version of the work for theatre ‘Christo- 
pher Columbus’, first introduced by the 
Orchestre Symponique under Pierre 
Monteux; a piano concerto, ‘Fantaisie 
Pastorale’, given its world premiere in 
Paris in 1939 by the American pianist, 
Stell Andersen, and the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique, Milhaud conducting; the mu- 
sic-drama ‘Medea’, presented at the 
Opéra Flamande in Anvers in October 
of 1939; and a duet, written for Eleanor 
Steele and Hall Clovis, called “The Ele- 
ments’, and introduced by them and the 
Orchestre Symphonique in Paris on 
Feb. 19, 1939. 

Born in Aix-en-Provence, he studied 
in Paris at the Conservatoire where 
Honegger was a fellow-pupil. During 
the war his work in the diplomatic ser- 
vice took him to South America and on 
his return, together with Auric, Pou- 
lenc, Duvey, and Germaine Tailleferre, 
established the well-known “Groups des 
Six.” 





Josef Wagner Scheduled to Appear in 
Concert and Recital 

Josef Wagner, pianist-composer, who 
was heard recently as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Society of Corning, N. 
Y., will appear in Philadelphia with 
the Pennsylvania WPA Symphony, 
conducted by Guglielmo Sabatini, on 


Feb. 4. On Feb. 2 the Composers 
Forum Laboratory of the Pennsylvania 
Music Project will give a chamber 
music concert devoted to Mr. Wagner’s 
compositions. In addition he is sched- 
uled to give ten recitals during Febru- 
ary in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Texas, 
Missouri, Wisconsin and Michigan. He 
will conclude his tour with an appear- 
ance with the New Friends of Music 
in New York. Mr. Wagner will also 
be heard in joint recitals with Cecil 
Leeson, saxophonist, in January and in 
March, 


TWO ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN HARTFORD 


Barzin Conducts Symphony in 
Dance Program—Kindler Leads 
National Men 


Hartrorp, Jan. 5.—Leon Barzin, 
conductor of the Hartford Symphony, 
devoted one half of his program of Dec. 
19, to “music in dance form,” and the 
other to a performance of the Schubert 
C Major Symphony. The playing was 
generally good, though the leader and 
his bandsmen treated the Schubert work 
somewhat gingerly. The dance works, 
including ‘Danse Macabre’, ‘Valse 
Triste’, ‘L’Apres-midi d’un Faune’ and 
‘Frihlingsstimmen’, were offered as 
Christmas bonbons, and _ everyone 
whirled home in three-quarter time. 

Hans Kindler led the National Sym- 
phony in a Bushnell series concert on 
Dec. 12. The orchestra, especially the 
string section, played with rare luster. 
Dr. Kindler offered the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth and the ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ 
of Mozart and a rousing performance of 
the Introduction, ‘Coronation Scene’, 
and ‘Love Music’ from ‘Boris’. 

Of considerable interest was the ap- 
pearance on Dec. 7 of Emma Endres, 
who gave a preview of her pianistic 
wares under auspices of the Musical 
Club of Hartford, previous to an assault 
on Town Hall, New York. Her pro- 
gram included Bach, Scarlatti, Brahms, 
Stravinsky, Ravel and Debussy, and she 
revealed much of pianistic craft. 








Flagstad Sings 


The other soloist was Kirsten Flag- 
stad, who appeared under the aegis and 
Christmas wreaths of Robert Kellogg, 
in his Sunday afternoon series, on Dec. 
10. It was a completely inspired eve- 
ning of quiet and transfigured song. 

The month’s outstanding choral event 
was given by the Oratorio Society, con- 
ducted by Harold Berkley, and assisted 
by a corps of local talent, including Vir- 
ginia Mercer, soprano; Eva Gumbus, 
contralto; Wesley Howard, tenor; and 
Elden Mills, baritone; a contingent of 
instrumentalists from the Hartford 
Symphony, and A. Stanley Usher, or- 
ganist. While the performance lacked 
some of the high tension of last season, 
it was better integrated and more mu- 
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sicianly on the part of the singers, well 

styled and voiced by the soloists, and 

poetically interpreted by Mr. Berkley. 
Gordon Plays With Travelers 


The Travelers Choral Club, conduct- 
ed by Carl Walton Deckelman, brought 
back as soloist Jacques Gordon, violin- 
ist, the first conductor of the Hartford 
Symphony. Mr. Gordon played several 
short selections with an exquisiteness 
of color and shading, and Mr. Deckel- 
man played the accompaniments hand- 
somely, in an interval between expert 
leading of his choirs through carols new 
and old. 

The Hartford Choral Club, now in 
its thirty-third season, was heard on 
Dec. 8, while the Hartt School of Music 
orchestra and chorus, led by Moshe 
Paranov, gave an annual free concert, 
at the Bushnell Memorial. A series of 
Sunday afternoon recitals has marked 
the fiftieth year of the founding of the 
Hartford School of Music. 

tt. 


KANSAS CITY ENJOYS 
CHRISTMAS CONCERTS 


Krueger Conducts Philharmonic 
with Glenn Darwin as Soloist 
—First Matinée Given 

Kansas City, Jan. 5—The Kansas 
City Philharmonic, Karl Krueger, con- 
ductor, gave its fifth pair of subscription 
concerts in Music Hall on Dec. 14 and 
15 with Glenn Darwin, baritone, as so- 
loist. Mr. Darwin is a native of Kansas 
City and his singing at each concert 
won fervent applause. The orchestra 
played Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’, No. 2, his 
Second Symphony, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Overture-Fantasy, ‘Romeo and Juliet’, 
excellently. Mabelle Glenn, director of 
public school music, was hostess at an 
informal reception for Mr. Darwin at 
the Woodlea Hotel on Dec. 15. 


American Works Played 


PARKER 








For the first program of the orches- 
tra’s Matinée series on Dec. 9, Mr. 
Krueger chose Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton’s Overture in E; Fantasy for oboe 
and orchestra on French popular themes 
by D’Indy with Loyd Rathbun as solo- 
ist; Griffes’s ‘The White Peacock’, and 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 

At the annual Philharmonic Christ- 
mas concert Mr. Krueger conducted, on 
Dec. 10, the Prelude and ‘Dream Panto- 
mime’ from Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’, the latter enacted charmingly 
by Helen Burnwell’s Children’s Ballet ; 
three carols by Warlock, with David 
Grosch, baritone, as soloist; and Wil- 
liams’s Fantasy on Christmas Carols, 
assisted by Powell Weaver’s Choir. 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite and 
the Overture to ‘Tanuhauser’ by Wag- 
ner completed the program. 

PLANCHE LEDERMAN 





A Correction 

In the Nov. 25th issue of Musicar 
AMERICA, in a review of the premiere 
of the operetta ‘Polonaise’, given by the 
Polish Fine Arts Club in Milwaukee, 
the name of the composer was omitted 
from the review. The composer of 
‘Polonaise’ is Conrad A. E. Saskowski, 
an American of Polish descent. 





Dorothy Orton Sings at English 
Speaking Union 
Dorothy Orton, soprano, at a recital 
which she gave recently at the New 
York English Speaking Union, sang 
French songs rarely heard in America, 
as well as a group of Negro spirituals. 


- HALL- 
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MANY RECITALS GIVEN 
AT CURTIS INSTITUTE 


Berkowitz and Sokoloff, Skolovsky and 
Wainwright Heard—Mid-Season 
Events Listed 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—On Jan. 4 
at the Curtis Institute of Music, Ralph 
Berkowitz and Vladimir Sokoloff, gave 
a recital of music for four hands at one 
piano including the 
Variations in C on 
a theme by Count 
Waldstein, by 
Beethoven ; Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in C 
(K. SQ): . the 
Fantaisie in F Mi- 
nor of Schubert; 
the Allegro Bril- 
liante in A, Op. 
92, of Mendels- 
sohn; the ‘Jeux 
d’Enfants’ of Bi- 

Steuart Wilson zet; Six “Epi- 

graphes Antiques’ 
of Debussy, and the ‘Pupazzetti’ of 
Casella. 

In December recitals were given by 
Zadel Skolovsky, pianist; Lynne Wain- 
wright, harpist, and students in harp of 
Mr. Carlos Salzedo. The third concert 
in the Historical Series was also given. 

Other recitals scheduled to be given 
include a ‘cello and piano recital to 
be given by Felix Salmond and Mr. 
Berkowitz; on Jan. 10; the fourth 
concert in the Historical Series, on 
Jan. 19; a recital by Steuart Wilson, 
tenor, who joined the faculty this sea- 
son, with Harry Kaufman at the piano, 
on Feb. 12; a recital by Efrem Zimbalist 
with Vladimir Sokoloff at the piano, 
on Jan. 26; and a recital by Alexander 
McCurdy, organist and member of the 
faculty, on Jan. 30. Douglas Moore, of 
the music department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y., will lecture at the Tues- 
day assemblies on Jan. 30 and Feb. 6. 








Gina Vandeveer Announces Engagement 

TAYLORVILLE, Itu., Jan. 5.—Gina 
Vandeveer, operatic soprano, formerly 
of the Vienna State Opera, announced 
her engagement on Dec. 30, to Eddie 
Wittmer Vollintine, New York archi- 
tect. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS 
FULL RECITAL LIST 


Marjorie Lawrence and Other 
Visiting Artists Heard— 
Holiday Events Given 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5. — Recent 
weeks found the music calendar excep- 
tionally full and varied. Under Phila- 
delphia Forum auspices, Marjorie Law- 
rence gave her reported first local re- 
cital on Dec. 21 in the Academy of 
Music and won the favor of a good- 
sized audience. The artist was at her 
best in ‘Briinnhilde’s Immolation’. 
Felix Wolfes was at the piano. 

Hazel Hayes, soprano; Roman Toten- 
berg, violinist, and Mieczyslaw Munz, 
pianist, participated in a concert for the 
Commission for Polish Relief on Dec. 
21 in Casimir Hall. Adolf Baller was 
at the piano for Miss Hayes and Mr. 
Totenberg. Yehudi Menuhin, with 
Hendrik Endt at the piano, performed 
in Goodhart Hall of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege on Dec. 21. The scheduled pro- 
gram was supplemented with many en- 
cores. 

Appearing under auspices of the All 
Star Cancert Series in the Academy of 
Music on Dec. 7, Marian Anderson was 
greeted by a capacity audience. 

“The Lyric Mussorgsky” was the sub- 
ject of an interesting lecture-recital in the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance on Dec. 13, by 
Dr. Otto E. Albrecht of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Guy Marriner discussed 
Beethoven and Brahms on Dec. 10. On 
Dec. 13 in Irvine Auditorium Mr. Mar- 
riner spoke on “How Modern Music 
Grew”, playing a comprehensive piano 
program. 

A program was given successfully by 
Anna Burstein-Bieler in the Settlement 
Music School on Dec. 13. 

The Pennsylvania W.P.A. Symphony 
played in Irvine Auditorium on Dec. 31, 
Guglielmo Sabatini conducting. A ‘Suite 
of Music by Royalty’ arranged by Quinto 
Maganini, and music by Liszt, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Rebikoff and Shostakovitch 
were heard. Robert Gross, violinist, and 
Emma Burnard, Philadelphia soprano, were 
soloists. The Choral Society of Philadel- 
phia, Henry Gordon Thunder conducting, 
gave its annual performance of Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ in Drexel Auditorium on Dec. 
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28. A Christmas concert was presented 
by the Choral Art Society, Clyde R. Deng- 
ler conducting, in the Church of Saint 
Luke and the Epiphany on Dec. 20. On 
Dec. 19 the Matinee Musical Club’s 
Christmas concert took place in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford ballroom. The Junger Maen- 
nerchor, Leopold Syre directing, gave its 
winter concert on Dec. 13 in the audi- 
torium of the German Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Chamber Music Heard 


A fine chamber-music concert was given 
at the Settlement Music School on Dec. 
21 by Joseph Schwarz, pianist; Boris 
Schwartz and Grace Purcell, violinists ; 
Erwin O. Groer, violinist; Thomas Elmer, 
cellist, and Joseph Gigliotti, clarinetist. 
Daniel Gregory Mason was present to 
hear his Sonata in G Minor, Op. 5, for 
violin and piano, and transcriptions for 
string quartet of Brahms’s organ chorale- 
prelude on ‘O Trausigkeit’ and Fugue in 
A-Flat Minor. After the concert there was 
a reception for Dr. Mason. 

The third concert in this season’s “His- 
torical Series” took place in Casimir Hall 
of the Curtis Institute of Music on Dec. 8. 

A musical program at a recent meeting 
of the Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Edward Ellsworth Hipsher pre- 
siding, engaged Thelma_ Melrose Davis, 
contralto, with Elizabeth Gest at the piano. 

A concert was offered by the Matinee 
Musical Club in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom on Dec. 5. Before the concert 
there was a luncheon in honor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the speakers in- 
cluding Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Or- 
ville Bullitt, president; Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum, vice-president, and others. 

The Victoria Light Opera Company, 
formed this season, made its bow in Town 
Hall on Nov. 17 with a performance of the 
popular Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, 
‘Pinafore’. 

Wiuiam E. Smita 


NEW WORKS PLAYED 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Tansman’s Viola Concerto and 
Ballet Suite by Zador Have 
American Premieres 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—A _ recent 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra by 
Alexander Tansman, and a ballet suite, 
‘The Machine Man’ by Eugene Zador, 
received first American performances at 
the orchestra’s concerts of Dec. 29-30. 
Mr. Ormandy conducted and the soloist 
in the concerto was Samuel Lifschey, 








the orchestra’s first violist. The pro- 
gram: 
ED ,  oin sacdwhibacuncenenbin Corelli 
Symphony No, 2, in D........es.e0. Beethoven 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra....Tansman 
Ballet Suite ‘The Machine Man’........ Zador 
‘Daphnis and Chloé’, Suite No. 2........ Ravel 


The Corelli suite offered charming 
and delightful music, a pleasure en- 
hanced by the bright music of Beet- 
hoven’s D Major Symphony. 


Lifschey Is Soloist 

Mr. Lifschey scored a notable success 
in the Tansman Concerto. Mature 
technique, fine tone, and sterling mu- 
sicianship were convincingly manifested. 
On a first hearing the concerto as a 
whole impressed as much more interest- 
ing in design, structure, and orchestral 
texture, than greatly attractive in musi- 
cal substance. Composed in 1938 and 
played from manuscript at the concerts 
under review, the concerto is in four 
movements comparatively brief, the 
faster sections being distinguished by 
the strongly accented rhythms for which 
Tansman has shown special fondness in 
other works. 

Zador’s ballet suite indicated that its 
composer, born in Hungary and now 
resident in New York, has more-than- 
ordinarily ability in writing for the mod- 


ern symphony orchestra and a good 
sense of musical effect. With plenty of 
movement and verve, the suite should 
be welcomed by many conductors and 
prove popular with audiences. At these 
concerts it had able service from Dr. 
Ormandy and his associates and was 
warmly accepted, Mr. Zador appearing 
on the stage in acknowledgement. 


Wilson and Davis Are Soloists 

A varied program was given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Mr. Ormandy 
conducting, in the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 22 and 23. Enid Szantho, con- 
tralto, scheduled soloist, was unable to 
appear because of laryngitis, this neces- 
sitating last-minute alterations and 
bringing two other soloists—Steuart 
Wilson, English tenor, who recently 
joined the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, and Thelma Davis, Philadel- 
phia contralto. The program: 


‘Miniature Suite’ 

John Christopher Smith-McDonald 
‘Benedictus’ from Mass in B Minor...... Bach 
‘Haste Ye Shepherds’ from ‘Christmas Ora- 

COTE . evarvevocnguctonacspyescctccescctage Bach 

Excerpts from ‘Magnificat’....C. P. E. Bach 

Symphony No. 5, in E Minor......... Dvorak 

Agreeable music was afforded by the 
‘Miniature Suite’, the three movements, 
Prelude, Air, and Allemande, having 
been selected by Dr. McDonald from a 
collection of the eighteenth century 
English composer’s harpsichord pieces 
and tastefully transcribed. 

Substantial qualifications in the ora- 
torio style of singing, including excel- 
lent sense of diction and phrasing, were 
demonstrated in Mr. Wilson’s interpre- 
tations of the J. S. Bach works. Ralph 
Berkowitz provided skillfully articu- 
lated piano accompaniments and Wil- 
liam Kincaid played the flute obbligatos 
with artistry. Orchestrations were not 
available because of the sudden change 
in program. 

The excerpts from C. P. E. Bach’s 
splendid setting of the ‘Magnificat’ were 
admirably set forth; the University of 
Pennsylvania Choral Society (of which 
Dr. McDonald and Robert H. Elmore 
are directors) was impressive in the 
contrapuntal choruses. 

Miss Davis was heard to advantage 
in the aria ‘Suscepit Israel’, winning 
special applause. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 
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DR. ERB DIRECTS EVENTS 





Two Programs Presented by Musical 
Arts Chorus—Orchestra Heard 

The Musical Arts Chorus of New 
York, Dr. John Warren Erb, conductor ; 
Mrs. Harry C. Schroeder, president; 
held its first private concert and presi- 
dent’s reception on Dec. 21 at The Bar- 
nard Club. Assisting the chorus of 





Dr. John Warren Erb, Conductor (Left) with 

Mrs. Madeleine Phillips, Composer, Her Hus- 

band, and Grace Widney Mabee, Music Clubs 
Official, in San Diego, Calif. 


forty mixed voices were Ruth St. Denis, 
dancer; Lois Bannerman, harpist; and 
Berenice Allaire, soprano, who was 
accompanied by Louise Bernat. Ada 
Zeller was accompanist for the chorus. 
An incidental solo in ‘Noel of the 
Bressen Waits’, was sung by Richard 
Monro, baritone. Mr. Erb conducted 
the chorus in a Christmas Vesper Ser- 
vice at the Zion Lutheran Church on 
Dec. 3, when Marian Mabee McManus, 
soprano, was soloist. 

On Dec. 22 Mr. Erb conducted an 
orchestra of sixty-five players in a con- 
cert given by the Symphonic Orchestral 
Society of the department of music edu- 
cation of New York University. Lela 
Mae Flynn, soprano, was the soloist. 
The program listed works by Brahms, 
Beethoven, Lekeu and Stillman Kelley. 

Mr. Erb also participated in the 
Christmas Twilight Concert of the 
Bronxville Women’s Club on Dec. 17, 
when the soloists were Muriel Wilson 
and Fred Hufsmith, duet recitalists, ac- 
companied by Max Walmer; and the 
Beaux Arts Trio. 





Artists Added to Halmans Management 

The Musical Art Quartet is now 
under the exclusive management of Ray 
Halmans, former associate of the late 
Richard Copley. The quartet, Sascha 
Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, violinists: 
Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cellist; and 
William Hymanson, violist, will fill con- 
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cert engagements in the United States 
and Canada, and is again planning a 
series of Town Hall concerts for the 
1940-41 season. It is scheduled for an 
appearance at the Frick Collection in 
New York on Feb. 11. Another addi- 
tion to Ray Halmans’s list of artists is 
Arthur Kent, baritone, who won the 
semi-finals of the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air this season. Mr. Kent, 
a soloist at St. Thomas’s Church, was 
heard in recital in New York last year. 


DETROIT CHORUSES 
ADD TO FORTNIGHT 


Orpheus Club and Crysler Choir 
Heard—Wayne Union Sings 
‘The Messiah’ 

Detroit, Jan. 5—The Orpheus 
Club of Detroit, one of the older sing- 


ing organizations of the city, presented 
its first concert of the fortieth season 








in the Scottish Rite Cathedral of 
Masonic Temple on Dec. 12, under 
Charles Frederic Morse. Christmas 


carols, spirituals and ballads made up 
the groupings of the program, present- 
ing Harry Friesma and William E. 
Mendenhall, tenors, and B. Lorain 
Norton and Walter A. DeFoe, bari- 
tones, in solos. 

Masonic Auditorium was also the 
scene of the annual concert of the 
Chrysler Male Choir of approximately 
200 voices, directed by Tom Lewis. 


Pro Musica Sponsors Concert 


On Dec. 8 the Detroit Chapter of Pro 
Musica gave its first concert of the sea- 
son in the Art Institute, with a trio 
composed of Frank Sheridan, pianist; 
William Kroll, violinist, and Victor 
Gottlieb, ’cellist; the latter two mem- 
bers of the Coolidge quartet. 

The Masonic Temple Series presented 
John Charles Thomas on Dec. 11, with 
Carroll Hollister, pianist, as accompan- 
ist and soloist. 

The Wayne University Choral Union 
of 400 voices presented Handel’s “The 
Messiah’ in the Masonic Auditorium on 
Dec. 13, under Harold Tallman, with 
the University Symphony directed by 
Tames A. Gibb. Soloists were Leota 
Lane, soprano; Pauline Higgins, con- 
tralto; Fritz Kreuger, tenor, and Ray- 
mond Koch, baritone. 

The Tuesday Musicale opened its 
season in the Detroit Institute of Arts 
with Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist, and 
Mischa Kottler, pianist, in recital. 
Theirs was an unusual program ii that 
it was made up solely of pieces in 
which both instruments were required. 
They were the Handel Sonata in G 
Minor; the Beethoven Sonata in A; 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s ‘I Nottambuli’, 
and the Rachmaninoff Sonata, Op. 19. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 





Earle Spicer Sings at Coker College 
Festival 


Earle Spicer, baritone, has completed 
a four-week tour which ranged from 
South Carolina to Nova Scotia. Among 
the fifteen engagements which he ful- 
filled was an appearance at the Coker 
College Literary Festival, attended by 
students and professors from through- 
out the South, and where Mr. Spicer 
sang traditional ballads. On Dec. 10 
he was scheduled to sing in Boston; 
and in Hartford, Conn., on Dec. 12, 
in White Plains, N. Y., as soloist in a 
performance of Handel’s ‘The Messiah’ 
on Dec. 17; and at the Century Club in 
New York on Dec. 29, where he has 


been re-engaged to appear at the 


“Father and Son” evening. 


RECITAL PROGRAMS 
INTEREST TORONTO 


War Benefit Concert Features 








Debut of Dorothy Maynor— 
Two Series Active 
Toronto, CANADA, Jan. 5.—Lina 


Pagliughi, coloratura soprano, sang in 
Eaton Auditorium on Nov. 30 at the 
second concert of the Auditorium Con- 
cert Series. Her program included 
opera arias and classical and modern 
Italian songs. John Amadio, flutist, as- 
sisted the singer. Nils Nelson was the 
accompanist. Vitya Vronsky and Vic- 
tor Babin, duo pianists, played in Eaton 
Auditorium on Nov. 16. Their program 
included works by Bach, Schumann, 
Debussy, Chopin and Borodin-Babin. 
The first war benefit concert in 
Toronto was arranged by the Women’s 
Musical Club in aid of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society. At this benefit Dor- 
othy Maynor, Negro soprano, made her 
Canadian debut at Massey Hall on Nov. 
27. A large audience, representative of 
the official, social and musical life of 
Toronto, gave Miss Maynor an enthusi- 
astic welcome. The program included 
arias from ‘Semele’, ‘The Magic Flute’, 
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and ‘Louise’; Lieder and Negro spirit- 
uals. Arpad Sandor played exceptional 
accompaniments, The singer made a 
profound impression upon her audience 
and established herself as an artist of 
unique vocalism and intelligence. 


Alec Templeton Heard 


Alec Templeton made his first local 
appearance as a concert artist in Massey 
Hall on Nov. 9, before an audience that 
filled every seat in the house and over- 
flowed on the platform. Mr. Templeton 
did not disappoint his audience. On the 
first of the program were brilliant per- 
formances of works by Bach, Mendels- 
sohn and Debussy. In the second part 
he delighted his audience with charac- 
teristic improvisations. 

The second concert of the Eaton 
Auditorium Artists Series brought Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, soprano, and Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor, in joint recitals on 
Nov. 23 and 25. Mr. Melchior sang a 
group of Scandinavian songs, Lieder, 
and several contemporary songs in Eng- 
lish. Miss Lawrence’s_ contributions 
were Lieder and French songs. Three 
duets from Wagner operas constituted 
the joint numbers. 

Rorert H. Roperts 





Briselli to Play Barber’s ‘Concertina’ 

Iso Briselli, violinist, will give the 
first performance of Samuel Barber’s 
‘Concertina’ with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under Eugene Ormandy, on 
Jan. 19. 
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| Ohituary | 


Ernst Kunwald 








VIENNA, 
Jan. 1.—Ernst 
K unwald, 
orchestral con- 
ductor who 
headed the 
Cincinnati 
Symphony 
from 1912 to 
1917, in which 
latter year he 
was. accused 
of enemy 
propaganda, 
died here on 
Dec. 12, after 
a long illness. 
He was seven- 
ty-two years 
old. Born in 
Vienna, April 
14, 1868, he 
entered the 
University of 
Vienna in 1885, and graduated with a law- 
yer’s degree in 1891, He had at the same 
time studied music with Leschetizky and 
Epstein, and on his graduation entered the 
Leipzig Conservatory working under Ja- 
dassohn and acting as chorus master at the 
opera. His debut as conductor was made 
in Lortzing’s ‘Der Wildschiitz’ in Rostock 
in 1895. He remained there two years and 
was connected successively with the operas 
at Sonderhausen, Essen, Madrid, Frank- 
fort and Kroll’s Theatre in Berlin. From 
1907 to 1912 he was conductor of the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic. He visited America 
first in 1906 as guest conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic. He was an excellent 
pianist and was frequently heard as a solo- 
ist in that capacity. 


Ernst Kunwald 


Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller 


Fiemincton, N. J., Jan. 1.—Elizabeth 
Van Fleet Vosseller, founder of the Flem- 
ington Children’s Choir and for many 
years a leader in the musical life of the 
community, died of a heart attack on the 
morning of Dec. 31, 1939. She had been 
stricken with paralysis in 1928. 

Miss Vosseller was born on Dec. 20, 
1874, in Flemington, and studied music 
with her parents as a child. Continuing 
her studies in Brooklyn and New York,, 
where she made many friends, among them 
Walter Damrosch and David Mannes, she 
returned to Flemington and in 1895, with 
Bessie Richardson Hopewell, formed a 
quartet of girls and taught them group 
singing. From this nucleus grew the Chil- 
drens’ Choir School, which now has over 
500 graduates. For ten years Miss Vos- 
seller was head of the music department of 
the Somerville schools, where she became 
Paul Robeson’s first teacher and encour- 
ager. She was associate editor of the 
American Organist; published ‘The Use of 
the Children’s Choir in the Church’ in 
1907; a pamphlet, ‘Junior Choirs—Helps 
and Suggestions’ in 1931; and wrote many 
magazine articles. 


Mrs. Samuel J. McElwee 


Mrs. Samuel J. McElwee, for many 
years, previous to the World War, an im- 
portant figure in the musical life of Ber- 
lin, died at the apartment of her daughter, 
Mrs. Frances McFarland, in New York, 
on Dec. 24. She was ninety-two years old. 
Born in Johnson Co., Ind., July 20, 1847, 
she married soon after the Civil War, her 
husband being a minister of the Methodist 
Church. After his death in 1893, she took 
her daughter to Berlin for music instruc- 
tion and remained there until the United 
States entered the World War. Her salon 
was the centre not only for American resi- 
dents but also for musical personages of 
world-wide celebrity, such as Artur 
Nikisch, Richard Strauss, Elena Gerhardt, 
and others. At the outbreak of the World 
War she took an active part in relief work. 
On her return to America she founded the 
Woman’s Council of the Bay View Camp 
Ground Association for summer education 
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at Bay View, Mich., and served as_ its 
president until 1934. Her daughter, Mrs. 
McFarland, has been connected with the 
New York City Music Project of the 
WPA since its inception, and is now the 
manager of its music education division. 
A son, Dr. Roy Samuel McElwee, is a 
consulting engineer on harbor work. 
Robert Stanton Brewster 

Robert Stanton Brewster, president of 
the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company, which owns the site and the 
building of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
died at his home in New York on Dec. 24. 
He was sixty-four years old. Elected a 
director of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation in 1933, he succeeded the late Rob- 
ert Fulton Cutting as president of the own- 
ing company upon the death of the latter 
two years later. He took an active part in 
the “Save the Metropolitan” campaign in 
1933, and was also the author of a scheme 
to co-operate with Mayor LaGuardia to 
make the opera house available for artistic 
purposes throughout the year. Mr. Brew- 
ster was born in Cazenovia, N. Y., and 
after receiving his preliminary education 
at St. Paul’s School, was graduated from 
Yale in 1897. His wife, one son and two 
daughters survive. 


Maria Theresa Iturbi 


Mrs. Maria Theresa Iturbi, mother of 
José Iturbi, conductor and pianist, and of 
Amparo Iturbi, concert pianist, died on 
Jan. 2 at her home at 180 Riverside Drive, 
of a heart attack. She was seventy-eight 
years old. 

The former Maria Theresa Baguena, 
born in Valencia, Spain, she had lived in 
America for several years. Surviving, be- 
sides her son José, and daughter, Amparo, 
is another son, Ricardo Iturbi, of Valencia. 
Funeral services were held on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 5 at La Milagrosa, Roman 
Catholic Church, at 77 St. Nicholas Ave., 
and interment was at Ferncliff Cemetery. 


Charles Tournemire 


Paris, Jan. 1—Charles Tournemire, 
organist and composer, and since 1892 or- 
ganist at the Church of Ste. Clotilde, 
where he succeeded his teacher, César 
Franck, died here recently. He was born 
in Bordeaux, Jan. 22, 1870, and studied 
with Franck at the Paris Conservatoire, 
winning first prize in organ in 1892. His 
‘Le Sang de la Siréne’ for soli, chorus and 
orchestra, won the Prix de la Ville de 
Paris in 1904, and was given at the Thé- 
atre Municipal on Dec. 17 of that year. 
His opera, Les Dieux Sont Morts’, was 
produced at the Opéra here in 1924. He 
was also the composer of eight symphonies, 
organ works, chamber music and pieces in 
smaller forms. 


Wilberforce J. Whiteman 

Denver, Cor., Jan. 5.—Wilberforce J. 
Whiteman, father of Paul Whiteman, or- 
chestral leader and teacher, died here of 
pneumonia on Dec. 17, at the age of eighty- 
two. He had been director of music in 
the public schools for many years and, it 
is said, would never permit a note of jazz 
to be played in the schools during that 
time. He was born in Fairhaven, Ohio, 
Sept. 1, 1857, and besides teaching in his 
private studio and superintending public 
school music, he directed the choir of Trin- 
ity Methodist Church for twenty years. 
Besides his son, he is survived by one 
daughter, Mrs. Fern Whiteman Smith, who 
was with him at the time of his death. 


Mrs. H. H. Flagler 


MiLiproox, N. Y., Dec. 28—Anna La- 
mont Flagler, wife of Harry Harkness 
Flagler, the financial backer and president 
for many years of the Symphony Society 
of New York, and president of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society from 1928 to 
1934, died at her home here today after a 
long illness. Born in New York, the 
daughter of the late Charles A., and Anna 
M. Lamont, she married Mr. Flagler in 
1894. Her husband and three daughters 
survive: 


Marie Stoddart Gayler 
Marie Stoddart Gayler, concert and ora- 
torio soprano, and wife of Robert A. Gay- 


SEATTLE CHORUS HAS 
ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Norwegian Male Choir Holds 
Two-Day Festival Under 
Direction of Werner 


SEATTLE, Jan. 5.—The Seattle Nor- 
wegian Male Chorus celebrated fifty 
years of continuous activity with a two- 
day Golden Jubilee Festival on Dec. 8 
and 9, A concert by the chorus, led by 
August Werner, was given on Friday 
evening. The music of Norway, that 
mixture of gaiety and melancholy, was 
sung with the dramatic energy and 
power typical of the rugged country. 
Mr. Werner had chosen a program of 
difficult and seldom-heard Norwegian 
songs, and careful enunciation and 
good intonation resulted in a concert of 
high order. Music by Stenhammer, 
Grieg, Johansen, Wendelborg, Kjerulf, 
Gomnes and three lively ‘Songs of the 
Sea’, arranged by Werner, were on the 
program. 

Royalty Sends Cablegram 

The closing event of the festival was 
the banquet at the Arctic Club. The 
main address was given by M. O. Syl- 
liaasen, president of the chorus. A 
cablegram from Crown Prince Olaf and 
Crown Princess Martha of Norway 
was received. 

Clemence Gifford, contralto, of Los 
Angeles, presented programs at Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and Rotary 
Club on Dec. 8 and 12. Two dance pro- 
grams of interest were given, Argen- 
tinita and her ensemble were presented 
by Cecilia Schultz in a sparkling and 
brilliant show on Dec. 1 and the Bali 
and Java Dancers by the Associated 
Women Students of the University on 
Dec. 5. 

Midwinter concerts were given by 
Carl Pitzer Chorus; Amphion Male 
Society, Graham Morgan, director ; 
Svea Chorus, C. H. Sutherland, direc- 
tor; Treble Clef Chorus, Edwin Fair- 
bourne, director, and the annual Christ- 
mas benefit, the band, orchestra and 
choral ensembles of the University, 
directed by Walter Welke, George 
Kirchner, Charles W. Lawrence and 
Miriam Terry Groth, respectively. 

Nan D. Bronson 





Steele and Clovis Sing New Duets 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 9.—Eleanor 
Steele and Hall Clovis, duet recitalists, 
introduced two works for duet and or- 
chestra in this country when they ap- 
peared as soloists with the Bridgeport 
Symphony under the direction of Frank 
Foti on Jan. 8. The first was ‘Three 
Shakespearean Duets’ by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, based on scenes from ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’, ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
and the “Taming of the Shrew’. The 
other was Milhaud’s ‘Les Quatre Ele- 
ments’, 





Josephine Vila, Inc., Signs New Artists 

New additions to Josephine Vila’s 
roster are: Marta Rosana, coloratura 
soprano, and Manuel Baroumis, young 
Greek tenor who made his Chicago 
Opera debut on Nov. 9 in ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’. Mr. Baroumis was also 
heard in recital in Chicago on Dec. 2. 





ler, teacher of singing, died in her hus- 
band’s studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building on Dec. 29. Mrs. Gayler, 
as Marie Stoddart, had sung with the Rus- 
sian Symphony and the Boston Symphony 
Festival Orchestra as well as at the Bach 
Festivals in Bethlehem, Pa., and with 
prominent choral organizations. She had 
also been soloist in various choirs. 


Henri Deering, pianist, was to be soloist 
with the Teaneck, N. J., Symphony on 
Dec. 8. Elliot Griffis, lecturer and com- 
poser, appeared at the Ursuline School 
for Girls in New Rochelle on Nov. 29. 
The recently formed Henry Hadley Trio 
played at the home of Mrs. Hadley on 
Nov. 12 and made its formal New York 
debut at the Diaz Tuesday Afternoon 
Musicales on Nov. 28. 





New York Concerts 
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(K. 406) another of those masterpieces 
which the composer turned out so prodigal- 
ly for an ungrateful world. There is no 
need at this late day to enumerate the 
merits of the Mozart performances of the 
Budapest Quartet, which seems to play 
with a touch of added zest when Mr. Prim- 
rose collaborates with it. The audience 
was increasingly enthusiastic. 


Lina Pagliughi Sings at Diaz Musicale 

The fourth and last concert in the Diaz 
Musicale series at the Hotel Plaza was 
made signal by the appearance of Lina 
Pagliughi, American coloratura, who has 
been hailed by Luisa Tetrazzini as her 
successor in florid song. Miss Pagliughi 


’ sang standard arias from the coloratura 


repertoire as well as songs more common- 
ly heard on the modern concert platform. 
It is only fair to defer critical analysis un- 
til the occasion of her Carnegie Hall 
recital. Lois Bannerman, harpist; John 
Amadio, flutist, and Valdine Conde, ten- 
year-old Icelandic pianist, were also heard 
at this musicale. Nils Nelson was Miss 
Pagliughi’s capable accompanist. 


Down Town Glee Club Gives Christmas 
Concert 

The Down Town Glee Club, Channing 
Lefebvre, conductor; Stuart Ross, accom- 
panist; assisted by the boys from the choir 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
gave its Christmas Concert in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 20. The pro- 
gram began with seasonal works, such as 
antique and modern carols, and went on to 
more diversified pieces. Mr. Ross was heard 
in a group of piano solos, and the boys 
joined with the club in the final group. 
Jay Mills was soloist in Foster’s ‘I Dream 
of Jeanie’. Harold Friedell was assisting 
organist. Mr, Lefebvre maintained the high 
standard which has always characterized 
the chorus and was much applauded 
throughout the evening. N. 


University Glee Club Opens Its 
Forty-sixth Season 


The ninety-first members concert of the 
University Glee Club’s forty-sixth season 
was given in the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of Dec, 21. Channing Lefebvre is 
conductor of the organization and Freder- 
ick F. Quinlan, accompanist. Assisting 
artists were Robert Nicholson, baritone, 
and Willard Sektberg, pianist. The pro- 
gram began with a group of Christmas 
carols in which Paul Hollenbach and Clar- 
ence O’Connor were soloists. Mr. Nichol- 
son offered arias from ‘Simon Boccanegra’ 
and ‘Tannhauser’ and later was heard in an 
incidental solo in ‘When the Sergeant Ma- 
jor’s on Parade’. Malcolm Langford sang 
a solo in ‘Vale, Carissima’. Mr. Lefebvre 
conducted with precision and taste through- 
cut the evening. D. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society Gives 
Second Concert 


The second musical of the season by the 
Haarlem Phiiharmonic Society, Mrs. Ever- 
ett Menzies Rayner, president, was given 
in the Waldorf-Astoria on the morning of 
Dec. 21. The assisting artists were Lina 
Pagliughi, coloratura soprano; John Am- 
adio, flutist; Robert Virovai, violinist. 
Carols were sung by the entire audience 
with William Goldsworthy, organist at St. 
Marks in the Bouwerie, accompanying. All 
three artists were given enthusiastic recep- 
tions by the audience. 











| Metropolitan Opera 
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its owner makes the best use of it cannot 
be said. If the focus of the high tone when 
soft, could only be maintained in the loud 
tones, what a high register this would be! 
The first act was especially well sung and 
the sustained high B-Fiat on the exit, was 
excellent. ‘Suicidio’! tonally excellent, suf- 
fered from some vagaries of tempo. Dram- 
atically, Mme. Milanov was convincing and 
often gripping. 

Mr, Martinelli was in excellent voice and 
held the audience spellbound during ‘Cielo 
e Mar’, earning a furore of applause. His 
‘Tu sei Morta’ in the Finale to Act III, 
was also beautifully sung. 

Mme. Castagna’s fine voice sounded ad- 
mirable in Laura's interesting music, 
though one regretted the omission of the 
Prayer in the second act. Anna Kaskas 
won plaudits for ‘Voce di Donna’ and Mr. 
Morelli sang Barnaba’s music with the 
craft and unction it requires and Mr. Mos- 
cona was a sonorous Alvise. 

Mr. Panizza conducted skilfully, though 
he occasionally gave the singers a trifle too 
much headway in the matter of tempo. 
The lovely Dance of the Hours showed 
good individual intention but very bad tim- 
ing and unimaginative choreography. It 
was, however, much applauded. Solo danc- 
ers were Ruthanna Boris, Grant Mouradoff 
and George Chaffee. H. 


Second ‘Tristan’ Brings Debut 


The voice of the unseen sailor at the 
opening of curtains on the second ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’ of the season on Jan. 1 was one 
unfamiliar at the Metropolitan. It was the 
voice of Anthony Marlowe, an American 
tenor who has sung in opera in Philadel- 
phia and who was engaged only shortly be- 
fore his performance. Though there were 
signs of nervousness in the production, the 
voice gave the impression of being of good 
quality. The cast otherwise was the same 
as at the first performance, save that Ar- 
nold Gaher sang Metot | in 1 substitution for 
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Anthony Marlowe 


Mack Harrell 


George Cehanovsky, who was ill. Kirsten 
Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior were again 
the lovers, with Kerstin Thorberg, Julius 
Huehn and Emanuel List reappearing in 
the parts of Brangane, Kurvenal and King 
Marke. Mr. Leinsdorf conducted. O. 


A Benefit ‘Faust’ 


‘Faust’ had its second performance of the 
season on the evening of Dec. 28, for the 
benefit of the Near East College. Jussi 


Bjoerling made his first appearance here in, 


the title role, making a fine impression and 
singing with consummate artistry. Helen 
Jepson was an effective Marguerite; Ezio 
Pinza, Méphistophélés; John Brownlee, 
Valentine; Lucielle Browning, Siébel; 
Thelma Votpika, Marthe, and Wilfred En- 
gelman, Wagner. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. N. 


A Popular Saturday Night ‘Mignon’ 


The season’s second performance of 
‘Mignon’ was given on the evening of Dec. 
30, with the familiar cast heard before in 
the work, except that Norman Cordon sang 
Lothario for the first time, making much 
out of one of opera’s most inane roles. 
Both cast and conductor were all-American 
save for Alessio De Paolis, who sang 
Laerte. Risé Stevens once more gave her 
excellent performance of the name part and 
the others heard were Josephine Antoine, 
Philine; Richard Crooks, Wilhelm Meis- 
ter; Helen Olheim, Frederic, and John 
Gurney as Jarno and Antonio. N. 
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New York Studios | 


Margaret Speaks, soprano, artist-pupil 
of Helen Chase, is completing a concert 
tour covering Wisconsin, Texas and 
Florida. Madeline Linlow, soprano, was 
soloist on the American Legion Program 
at Abram Clark High School Auditorium, 
Roselle, N. J., last month, also at a sacred 
concert at the First Baptist Church of 
Roselle on Feb. 7. She will also appear 
before the MacDowell Club in Clio Hall, 
Roselle, next month. Annie Lee Bynum, 
colorature soprano, appeared in  Golds- 
boro, N. C., recently. James Landi, tenor, 
and Harold Ross, baritone, have been en- 
gaged for the choir of Christ Church, New 
York. Grace Preston Naylor, dramatic 
soprano, recently gave a costume recital 
at the Woman’s Club of Hollis, Long 
Island. Mrs. Heed, Miss Chase’s assistant, 
was the accompanist. All are pupils of 
Miss Chase. 
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* * * 


Berta Jahn-Beer, Viennese pianist and 
pupil of Leschetizky, has arrived in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where she will teach at the 
Longy School of Music, Minna Franziska 
Hall, director. Mme. Jahn- Beer was pro- 
fessor at the Academy of Music and Arts 
of the Austrian Government in Vienna 
until 1938. 





Rosenwald to Conduct “Discussions” in 
Chicago 

Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—A series of “Five 
Evenings of Musical Discussions” to be 
conducted by Dr. Hans H. Rosenwald at 
four-week intervals beginning on Jan. 10 in 
the Auditorium Building is announced by 
W. R. Rae. The evenings are to consist 
of lectures with round table forums follow- 
ing each presentation. The titles to be 
considered follow: “Glamour and Crisis of 
Musical Performance”, Opera—World Iilu- 
sion”, “The Symphony—Three Interac- 
tions” ; “Music—Spiritual Force of Democ- 
racy”, and “Modern Music—Kaleidoscope”. 





PE 


New England Conservatory Elects 
Officers 


Boston, Jan. 5.—At the arinual meeting 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, held on Dec. 15 in the Carr Memo- 
rial Room, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Philip R. 
Allen, of Walpole, president; Philip W. 
Wrenn of Dedham, vice-president ; George 
R. Brown of Boston, vice-president ; Henry 
S. Grew of Boston, vice-president; John R. 
Macomber of Boston, treasurer; Wallace 
Goodrich of Boston, director ; Charles Boy- 
den of Dedham, secretary. Members elected 
to the Executive Committee were: Fred- 
erick S. Converse of Westwood ; Robert G. 
Dodge of Boston: H. Wandell Endicott’ of 
Boston; Jerome D. Greene of Cambridge; 
Maurice M. Osborne of Boston; Edward 
A. Taft of Boston; and R. Amory Thorn- 
dike of Boston. 





Haywood Teaches in Oakland 


OAKLAND, Jan. 5.—Frederick Haywood, 
teacher of singing, who has for the past 
two years been located in Hollywood, has 
moved to Oakland. He is head of the voice 
department of the Music and Arts Insti- 
tute, Ross McKee, director. Norman Lind, 
tenor, a pupil of Mr. Haywood, was soloist 
last month at the Oakland Forum Concerts 
and also appeared at the Chico State 
Teachers College. Maida Parr, soprano, 
was soloist with the University of Califor- 
nia Glee Club on Nov. 10, and also sang 
the solo soprano part in Bach’s ‘Peasant 
Cantata’ at Trinity House on Nov. 17. 





Rose Raymond Lectures Before Piano 
Teachers’ Cong™.-s 


Rose Raymond, pianist, teacher and lec- 
turer and exponent of Tobias Matthay 
principles, gave a lecture on “Finger Tech- 
nique in Relation to Forearm Rotation”, 
before the Piano Teachers Congress on the 
morning of Jan. 4 at Steinway Hall. There 
was a large audience in attendance. 


RODZINSKI OFFERS 
CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


Rubinstein and Loesser Play 
Two-Piano Concerto of Tans- 
man with Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—Dr. Rodzinski’s 
ninth program of the regular Cleveland 
Orchestra series in Severance Hall on 
Dec. 21 and 23, was planned with the 
holiday season in mind. Beryl Rubin- 
stein and Arthur Loesser, distinguished 
Cleveland pianists, playing the Concerto 
fer Two Pianos by Francis Poulenc, en- 
tered into the spirit of things gay and 
amusing, with the customary perfection 
of performance, which astounds and de- 
lights their audiences. 

The gayety was continued in Alexan- 
der Tansman’s ‘Sonatine Transatlan- 
tique’. The three movements of this 
European reaction to American jazz are 
titled, ‘Fox-trot’, ‘Spiritual’ and ‘Blues’; 
and ‘Charleston’. The program opened 
with the Haydn ‘Clock’ Symphony, 
and closed with an eloquent perform- 
ance of Brahms’s Second Symphony, 
which was accepted by the enthusiastic 
audiences as a holiday gift of great 
beauty. 





Martinelli Sings Arias 


The orchestra under Dr. Rodzinski, 
presented Giovanni Martinelli as soloist, 
in the second of its All-Star Popular 
Concerts in the Public Auditorium on 
Dec. 17. A generous list of encores was 
added to the five arias on the program. 
Seven thousand six hundred and fifty- 
six admirers of the genial tenor attend- 
ed and applauded vociferously. The or- 
chestral part of the program included 
the Overture to ‘William Tell’ by Ros- 
sini; ‘Dance of the Hours’, from ‘La 
Gioconda’ by Ponchielli; Intermezzo 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ by Mas- 


cagni; and a Suite from ‘Carmen’, by 
Bizet. 
During Dr. Rodzinski’s mid-season 


vacation, Rudolph Ringwall, associate 
conductor, occupies the podium. He 
chose a Russian program for the Dec. 
28 and 30 pair of concerts, including 
Glinka’s Overture to ‘A Life for the 
Tsar’; Rachmaninoff’s Symphony No. 2 
in E minor; Borodin’s ‘In the Steppes 
of Central Asia’, closing with Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite. The audiences 
responded with hearty applause for Mr. 
Ringwall and the solo players. 

For the fourth “Twilight” program 
en Dec. 31, Mr. Ringwall chose Mo- 
zart’s Overture to ‘The Marriage of Fi- 
garo’ and the Romanza-Andante from 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’; Boccherini’s 
Minuet; Tchaikovsky’s ‘Waltz of the 
Flowers’; Wolf-Ferrari’s Intermezzo 
No. 2 from ‘The Jewels of the Madonna’; 
Respighi’s “The Fountains of Rome’; 
Gounod’s ‘Funeral March of the Mari- 
onettes’; and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhaps- 
ody No. 2. Rodzinski’s arrangement of 
the Strauss “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods’ was played as an encore. Asa 
result of the great popularity of these 
concerts the management has announced 
a second series of six to begin on Feb. 4. 


Benefit for Finns Held 


The Cleveland Philharmonic under 
the direction of F. Karl Grossman, con- 
tributed its services with a program of 
Scandinavian music in the public dem- 
onstration of sympathy for Finland. 
Arrangements were made by the Fin- 
nish-American relief committee under 
the general direction of Elizabeth Joki, 
supervisor of music of the division of 
recreation of the City of Cleveland. 
Felix "™yle, assistant concertmaster of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and Walter K. 
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Huffman of the voice faculty of the In- 
stitute of Music, appeared as soloists. 
Dr. Taito Kantonen of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, and Thomas B. Wenner, associate 
professor of political science at Cleve- 
land College, were the speakers. 

Witma HuNING 





Maurice Wilk, Violinist, Plays at 
Seligsberg Residence 

Maurice Wilk, young American vio- 
linist who will make his Town Hall 
debut on Feb. 12, played at the Park 
Avenue residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert J. Seligsberg on Dec. 2. Before 
a distinguished audience, Mr. Wilk was 
enthusiastically applauded for his per- 
formance of works by Bach, Vieuxtemp, 
Paganini and Kreisler. 





Richard Moses Joins Friedberg Staff 

Richard Moses, formerly manager of 
the New Friends of Music, will be asso- 
ciated with the office of Annie Fried- 
berg, concert manager, for the coming 
year and will start on an extensive 
booking tour immediately after the first 
of the year. 





Pianist’s American Tour Sponsored by 
French Government 
Magda Tagliaferro, French pianist, 
arrived on the Dixie Clipper on Dec. 
15 for a concert tour of the United 
States, under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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GALA CONCERT BENEFITS FINLAND 





Above: Countess Folke 
Bernadotte, Chairman of 
the Finnish Benefit Con- 
cert (Left) Watches oa 
Rehearsal by Three of the 
Artists Who Sang at the 
Concert. At the Piano Is 
Kirsten Flagstad, with 
Lawrence Tibbett »and 
Karin Branzell Standing. 
Inset, Lauritz Melchior, 
the Fourth Singer 


Right: Hijalmar Procope 
(Left), Finnish Minister 
to the United States, 
Who Spoke at the Con- 
cert, and Jean Teslof, 
member of the Advisory 
Committee 


Wide World Photograph 





Flagstad, Branzell, Mel- 
chior and Tibbett in Pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall— 
Goossens Conducts NBC 
Symphony — Proceeds to 
Lotta Svard, Finnish 
Women’s Organization 











GALA concert for the benefit of 

Lotta Svard, a Finnish women’s 
organization, was given in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 27, before 
a large and distinguished audience. 
Proceeds from the concert, for which 
four noted singers from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Eugene Goossens and the 
NBC Symphony gave their services, 
were said to have amounted to more 
than $25,000. Three of the singers rep- 
resented Finland’s sister Scandinavian 
countries: Kirsten Flagstad from Nor- 
way; Karin Branzell from Sweden, and 
Lauritz Melchior from Denmark. The 
fourth was an American, Lawrence Tib- 
bett. 


The concert opened with the playing 
of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ and the 
Finnish National Anthem by the orches- 


Michael Caputo 





tra, led by Mr. Goossens, during which 
the audience stood. Jean Teslof, mem- 
ber of the advisory committee for the 


event, introduced Hjalmar Procope, 
Finnish Minister to the United States, 
who thanked the audience and the art- 
ists in behalf of his people, “who are 
fighting for life and liberty”. He said 
that by a remarkable co-incidence, word 
had come before the concert that three 
young women, members of the Lotta 
Svard, had been killed in the line of 
duty, the first three to meet death by 
enemy bullets. At his request, the audi- 
ence stood for a moment in tribute. 

“We trust in the help of our friends 
and in the justice of our cause,” Mr. 
Procope continued. “This music will 
perhaps suggest to you a better and 
more beautiful day to come, not only for 
Finland but for all humanity.” 

Mr. Teslof then read a telegram from 
Herbert Hoover, head of Finish relief 
activities, who was unable to be present. 


The music of Jean Sibelius, Finland’s 
greatest composer, dominated the program, 
which was as follows: 

The Lord’s Prayet’.......is.ccccsceces Malotte 


Mr. Tibbett; Edward Harris at the Organ 
cj «ie a eee Sibelius 


NBC Symphony, Mr. Goossens conducting 


‘Saf, Saf, Susa’; ‘Flickan Kom’....... Sibelius 
Finnish Folk Song............... arr. by Kuula 
Mme. Branzell, Edwin McArthur, accom- 
panist 


‘Defend Her, Heaven’, from “Theodora’.Handel 


SHE canscde «nidntess openleetalshs La Forge 
Mr. Tibbett, Stewart Wille, accompanist 
4 ME eee Fini Henriques 
‘Jomfru du Maaikke Sove’........ Peter Heise 
"HEE. onc esenirathetes+twebia Georg Rygaard 
Mr. Melchior, Ignace Strasfogel, accom- 
panist 
ERE, * kcninndcenwbsneess anes teenedeted Sinding 
"EE BOOM co ccdeccdacedovevevscescsoudonne Grieg 
"VORSURGRE «.o dcdkc nnckactesicesconqcts Alnae« 
Mme, Flagstad, Edwin McArthur, accom- 
panist 
‘Suomi’ (Song of Finland)............... Pacius 


(Arr, for orchestra by Dr. Frank Black) 
Mmes, Flagstad, Branzell; Messrs. Tibbett, 
Melchior 
Co Ee ae 
NBC Symphony, Eugene Goossens conducting 


All of the singers were in splendid form, 
and sang the songs in their native 
languages with deep feeling and superb 
artistry. Each won an ovation, and each 
was presented with a floral tribute brought 
to the stage by little Aili Teslof, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Teslof,, dressed in Fin- 
nish costume. Particularly impressive was 
the ‘Suomi’ in which the quartet of stars 
joined, their individually fine voices blend- 
ing very well. Mr. Goossens, who flew 
from Cincinnati to conduct, and who re- 
turned there the same evening, came in 


*for a large share of the applause, which he 


generously shared with the excellent 
orchestra. Many representatives of diplo- 
matic and social circles contributed to the 
brilliance of the evening. 


LOS ANGELES GREETS 
ARTISTS IN RECITAL 


Sayao, Horowitz and List Are 
Heard—Choral Groups Wel- 
comed in Concerts 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 5.—Recent con- 
certs have brought celebrated artists, 
all in the Behymer series. Bidu Sayao, 
Brazilian soprano, returned for a recital 
in the Auditorium on Dec. 3. The singer 
disclosed an individual style and per- 
sonality that made her quite the idol of 
the throng before the afternoon was 
over. 

Vladimir Horowitz brought out a ca- 
pacity throng for his piano recital on 
Dec. 7, not the least in his audience be- 
ing his father-in-law, Arturo Toscanini. 
Horowitz’s playing made the oc- 
casion memorable. His formidable tech- 
nical equipment and his insistence upon 
beauty of tone and nicety of phrase fully 
compensated for lack of more profound 
emotional qualities. 

Eugene List returned to his home city 
for a piano recital in the Auditorium on 
Dec. 12. He commands a very beauti- 
ful tone and a prodigious technique. 

Handel’s “The Messiah’ was scheduled 
for the customary performances during 
the Christmas season. The combined 
choruses of Occidental College, Howard 
Swan, director, and the Choral Union 
of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, presented the oratcrio in Bovard 
Auditorium on Southern California’s 
Campus, on Dec. 12. The occasion 
marked the first local appearance of 
Max Krone as conductor, and he dis- 
closed unusual ability in leading the 
massed choirs. 


Broadbent Makes Debut 


Alfred Broadbent, talented young 
‘cellist, made his formal debut in a re- 
cital in the Biltmore Music Room on 
Dec. 6. Mr. Broadbent made a decidedly 
favorable impression. He evokes a 
rich, full tone, and has developed a sure 
technique. He was accompanied by 
Theodore Saidenberg. 

The Ellis Club, founded in 1888. and 
the Orpheus Club, begun a few years 
later, presented their first program since 
their recent affiliation, in the Auditc 
rium on Nov. 30. The combined groups 
of 100 male singers is capable of some 
lusty singing when occasion demands, 








and on this occasion revealed beauty of 
tone. Benjamin Edwards is the new 
conductor, and he achieved notable re- 
sults. Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson re- 
mains the club’s expert accompanist. 
Charlotte Boerner was soprano guest 
artist of the evening, singing operatic 
arias and a group of songs. 

The recent visit of Dr. Earl Vin- 
cent Moore, national director of WPA 
Music Projects, has given impetus to 
the work of the Southern California 
Music Project. 


Reiser Conducts Humperdinck Opera 


The holidays brought a _ week’s 
matinees of Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel 
and Gretel’, conducted by Dr. Alois 
Reiser in the Hollywood Playhouse. 
The initial performance on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 16, was brought by Jean- 
ette MacDonald and seats distributed 
to children from various orphanages 
and hospitals. Another performance 
was taken by Bobby Breen, who acted 
as host to a theatre full of children. 
Great care had been expended upon 
the presentation, with happy results 
from the orchestra of sixty-five pieces 
and an_ excellent chorus. Natalie 
Carossio was responsible for the set- 
tings and direction. Alternate casts that 
included Maxime Carlo, Carmen Conger, 
Virginia Murray, Merle Floyd, Eunice 
Elder, Ray Williams and Ludikar 
Lovich did effective work.- The light 
opera division topped all previous ef- 
forts with a superlative production of 
Friml’s ‘The Vagabond King’, opening 
in the Playhouse on Christmas night. 

Devi Dja and her ballet of East In- 
dian dancers came to the Auditorium 
for two programs under the Behymer 
management on Dec. 18 and 19. This 
talented ensemble acquainted the Occi- 
dent with an exotic and beautiful art. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club, Ralph 
Peterson, conductor, was heard in its 
first concert of the season in the Wil- 
shire-Ebell Theatre, presenting a pro- 
gram of musical and artistic worth. 

The Pasadena Bach Society, con- 
ducted by Michel Penha, began its 
fourth season with a concert in the 
Vista del Arroya Hotel on Dec. 10. 
Cantata No. 80, ‘A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God”, was the chief choral number, 
with Sybil Bayles, soprano; Radiana 
Pazmor, contralto; Robert Kidder, 
tenor, and Sten Englund, bass, listed as 
soloists. Helen Mead Little was flute 
soloist in the B Minor Suite with or- 
chestra. 


Hat D. Crain 





Bagby Foundation Plans Benefit 


The annual benefit concert given by 
Albert Morris Bagby to aid The Bagby 
Music Lovers’ Foundation will be held 
on Jan. 22 in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Proceeds from 
the event will augment the foundation’s 
fund, which provides honorary awards 
to distinguished musicians who are 
without adequate means of support in 
their declining years, and to aid depend- 
ent members of their families. Among 
the artists who will donate their ser- 
vices are Lily Pons, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Frieda Hempel, Lauritz Melchior, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Richard Crooks, 
Emanuel List, Roland Gundry and Jan 
Smeterlin. 





Dr. Curt Sachs Gives Lecture Series in 
New York Public Library 

Dr. Curt Sachs, musicologist, lecturer 
at New York University and member 
of the staff of the New York Library’s 
Music Division, gave the first in a 
series of fourteen free lectures on music 
in the New York Public Library on Dec. 
1. Mr. Sachs’s lecture was on the sub- 
ject ‘Primitive Music’. 





